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ANALYZING THE SEASONS 


HE deer herd and how to manage it properly has for a number of years been a serious problem 

both for the Game Commission and the sportsmen. Never, however, was that problem more 
serious than it is today. Antlerless deer seasons, especially when applied to limited areas only, have 
of themselves not solved the problem. Deer have continued to increase year after year to the 
detriment of the soil, the forests, the streams, the hunter, the farmer, and even their own food 
supplies, as well as to the essential food and cover requirements of other forest wildlife. Among 
the latter, ruffed grouse, varying hares, cottontail rabbits, and wild turkeys have been the 
worse sufferers. 


Thousands of deer starved to death last winter. More and more hunters have been com- 
plaining of inferior trophies, and more farmers protested this Spring and Summer about damage 
to their fruit trees and crops than usual. More accidents were caused on the highways by deer 
jumping in front of‘ automobiles than ever before. 


As a result of all these conditions, the Commission, after a lengthy consultation with the 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and others, and after taking 
into consideration the reports from its own field and office staffs and the widespread demands of 
the sportsmen who live in the big deer country, found it desirable to establish a general state- 
wide deer season for 1940. Consequently at its meeting on July 11, it declared a season of two 
weeks, December 2 to 14 inclusive, for both males and females, one to a person, six to a hunt- 
ing party. 

In order to safeguard human life, spike bucks may not be killed. This safety provision 
will compel a hunter to look carefully to make certain that the deer at which he fires either has 
no visible horns, or that it has an antler or antlers with two or more points. The 1940 season 
will be exactly the same as in 1931, except that this year no minimum weight limit was imposed. 


Whether or not this endeavor to reduce the animals to a point commensurate with the 
available supply of forage, to improve the health and virility of the herd, to relieve the de- 
plorable conditions for small game over large overbrowsed areas, and to alleviate the widespread 
complaints of damage from farmers will be successful depends upon the sportsmen themselves. 
However, until the animals are so reduced, no sound rehabilitation of the forests can be accom- 
plished, and the Commission’s food and cover improvement program is frustrated in large por- 
tions of the State. Many farmers in the northern counties, dependent wholly upon their crops 
for a livelihood, have exhausted their patience or abandoned their properties because they are no 
longer able to cope with the situation. 


The deer herd has definitely become an economic liability rather than an economic asset in 
Pennsylvania today. Unless it is sufficiently reduced and subsequently carefully controlled, it 
will be even more so in the future. 


The Commission has tried every possible means to remedy the situation during the last five 
or ten years. The handicaps have been terrific, but it has done the best it could under the cir- 
cumstances. Today the burden of the responsibility lies with the sportsmen. The Commission is 
confident they will make a special effort to thin out the animals in areas where they are 
obviously too abundant, and that elsewhere they will kill sparingly. 


Setting aside a full month for hunting small game has apparently met with universal favor 
among the sportsmen. 


The Commission felt, and always has felt, that simplicity in setting up the seasons and bag 
iimits is conducive to the best all around conditions. In the past the problem of setting up sea- 
sons to meet local conditions, by the very nature of such restrictions, caused much confusion. In 
fact even slight changes from time to time have not only confused thousands and thousands of 
sportsmen, but have gotten many of them into difficulties which would most certainly have been 
avoided had the seasons been uniform and the regulations simpiy defined. 


The fact that small game of all kinds is increasing and conditions for it are improving 
enough, except in heavily overbrowsed deer sections, to warrant a full month’s season merits 
some serious thought. Such conditions are not brought about over night; they are the result 
of days, weeks, months, and years of careful planning, not only by the Commission but by 
hundreds of sportsmen’s associations and individuals. 


Except in the “deer country”, food and cover conditions are perhaps more favorable today 
than they have been for many years; and while the Commission has been stressing these two im- 
portant activities on its game lands, hundreds of sportsmen’s associations have likewise sponsored 
food and cover development programs locally. Now that these programs have gotten such a 
splendid start, and that we know positively that game has increased locally as a result of them, 
every effort must be made further to promote these activities which have contributed so much 
to an increased game supply. 


And let no-one get the*tmpression that a full month’s season implies that game is over 
abundant, and consequently kill off too closely, thereby endangering the seed stock. See page 
10 for complete summary of the 1940 seasons and bag limits. 
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DR JOSEPH KALBFUS | 


~1852—1919 


By FRONTIERSMAN : ‘NATURE LOVER : nnisamiad 
= LAWYER : DENTIST 


| HE LED IN THE EARLY MOVEMENT TO ESTABLISH i * 
. APUBLIC AGENCY TO CONSERVE AND RESTORE 


PENNSYLVANIA'S WILDLIFE RESOURCES FOR THE EN- 


_ JOYMENT OF THE CITIZENS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
THROUGH HIS RESOURCEFULNESS, UNDAUNTED 


COURAGE, AND TIRELESS ENERGY AS” SECRETARY AND 


_ CHIEF PROTECTOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION FROM JULY 1898 TO AUGUST 1919, HE 


ES (OVERCAME ALMOST: INSURMOUNTABLE OBSTACLES. 
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The Dr. Joseph Kalbfus Memorial 


ITH the unveiling of a beautiful bronze 

plaque in the State Capitol on July 10, 
1940, the perpetuation of the memory of Dr. 
Joseph Kalbfus, the first full-time Secretary 
and Chief Game Protector of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission was assured. A 
pioneer in wildlife conservation, he had an 
unshakable faith in the possibility of restor- 
ing the Commonwealth’s wildlife resources 
through protective measures for the benefit 
of posterity. His good judgment and guiding 
hand helped to lay the foundation of our 
present renowned conservation program. 


Dr. Kalbfus might well be considered the 
“Father of Wildlife Conservation” in Penn- 
sylvania, similarly as his friend Dr. Joseph 
T. Rothrock is so well known as the Father 
of Forest Conservation in this State. The 
plaque to his memory faces one for Dr. 
Rothrock placed in the South Corridor of 
the Capitol some years ago, and there is 
something infinitely touching in the thought 
that the testimonials of these two famous 
pioneers in conservation will face each other 
throughout the ages. 

Time passes on, but the strength of char- 
acter, the great personality, the kind and 
friendly spirit, the indomitable courage of 
the man will, as they have throughout the 
years, continue to exert their powerful in- 
fluence upon all who are interested in con- 
serving and managing our wildlife resources. 

The ceremonies incident to the unveiling 
of the memorial plaque, to say nothing of 
the presence of many friends and officials 
throughout the Commonwealth, were true 
manifestations of the love and esteem held 
for this great man. Would that we could 
recount here all of the eulogies and intimate 
references made by the speakers. There were 
a few, but just a few, faces in that large 
group of friends and devoted admirers who 
had the honor of working with Dr. Kalbfus 
back in the early days. A number of them 
still are serving the Game Commission, in- 
cluding Executive Director Seth Gordon, who 
was the Doctor’s understudy for six years 
before his untimely death; Wilbur M. Cramer, 
In Charge of Training; Charles B. Baum, 
Special Investigator; and a few others. 

Hon. John M. Phillips, another grand old 
man of conservation, who took the initiative 
and helped to get the Game Commission 
established in 1895, and later served for 
many years as a member and President of 
the Commission, was Chairman of the Dedi- 
catory Exercises. It is not often that a man 
eighty years of age is able to preside at an 
important event such as this. In opening the 
ceremonies he spoke of the early problems 
of the Commission, mentioning the trials and 
tribulations his friend and companion in 
arms was faced with because of lack of 
funds and personnel. He told how they 
travelled over much of the United States 
studying various systems so they could choose 
the best for Pennsylvania, and how through 
the subsequent establishment of wise laws 
and programs the Commission finally obtain- 
ed the enviable reputation it now holds of 
being one of the greatest conservation states 
in the Union. 

He recalled that fateful Sunday in August 
1919 when Dr. Kalbfus, Dr. Charles Penrose, 
then President of the Commission, Woody 


Kelly, a member of the staff, and himself 
started out to locate some game refuges. “We 
were about ten miles below Warren on the 
main highway. I had been riding with Woody 
Kelly but got out and rode with Dr. Penrose. 
Dr. Kalbfus and Woody Kelly came to a 
railroad track and were killed. We didn’t 
know it and went on, but came back and 
found them.” 


The honor of making the presentation ad- 
dress, which is below excerpted in part, was 
bestowed upon Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, 
State Archivist, a great friend of Dr. Kalbfus 
and one who has done much for wildlife 
througout the state and nation. 


“It is an outstanding event in my life here 
today to present this beautiful and artistic 
plaque to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in behalf of the Federation of Sports- 
men, this fine likeness by Frank Vittor, in 
memory of the co-founder, with Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, of the conservation movement in 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Joseph Kalbfus. It was my 
privilege and one of the highlights of my 
life fifteen years ago to present the similar 
plaque across the corridor in memory of Dr. 
Rothrock, the Father of Forestry in Penn- 
sylvania, and by a strange whim of fate I am 
here again seventeen years later to present 
the plaque of Dr. Kalbfus. 


“My knowledge and friendship for Dr. Kalb- 
fus goes back a great many years, back to 
1895 in fact. When I was a small boy I hap- 
pened to be in the office of my great-uncle, 
the late Judge Charles A. Mayer in Lock 
Haven, at the time Dr. Kalbfus had un- 
officially started his game conservation move- 
ment, when a bunch of long-haired and long- 
bearded professional hunters, who reminded 


me of all the world of Rafael’s great painting 
of the CALABRIAN BANDITS, came in. 
They claimed Dr. Kalbfus was stopping them 
from shooting grouse out of season and sell- 
ing them to the roadhouses. They said Clin- 
ton County Roadhouses had built up a fine 
business in pheasant suppers and Dr. Kalbfus 
was spoiling it all, and they wanted Judge 
Mayer to use his influence to send this man 
out of the county, and Judge Mayer said 
quietly, ‘isn’t that the kind of a business that 
ought to be stopped.’ They argued how it 
was taking away their livelihood from their 
wives and children and bringing them great 
hardships and finally Judge Mayer looked 
at them with his dark friendly eyes and said, 
‘T’ve only got one thing against Dr. Kalbfus 
and that is he didn’t come to Clinton County 
sooner’. That ended the interview. It cer- 
tainly made me an admirer of Dr. Kalbfus 
some years before meeting him. 


“The other day, on the 4th of July, I went 
home and saw a great number of robins and 
tanagers around the mulberry trees. I always 
loved these trees because Dr. Kalbfus sent 
them to me as a gift. Nearly every bright 
day there are robins and tanagers there by 
the dozens, more than I had seen in years. 


“The best proof that Dr. Kalbfus loved his 
fellow men is after twenty-one years such 
a splendid and distinguished audience is here 
today to honor his memory, including so 
many of his old-time friends. Through his 
love of fellow men, Dr. Kalbfus’ love of 
nature was boundless; he was a great power 
for good. He was a friend of the sick. I 
remember being laid up in a hospital in New 
York and he made a trip to see me, as if the 
long trip was nothing to him, and I told him 





llency, Governor Arthur H. James, left, greets Mary Louise Frear, Dr. Kalbfus’ 
pve ame org of State College, Pa., and Admiral Edward C. Kalbfus, the Doctor’s son, 
President of the U. 8S. Naval War College, Newport, R. I., just before the ceremonies begin. 
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Governor James, in a stirring address, accepted the Plaque in behalf of the Commonwealth. 


the story of how the market hunters had 
tried to drive him from Clinton County 
years before. 

“It is extremely fitting and really a marvel- 
ous event that we can present this plaque 
to the Commonwealth, which at the present 
time is headed by a great conservationist 
and a great lover of the outdoors, a true 
sportsman end real American patriot, Arthur 
H. James.” 

It was only fitting that a relative of Dr. 
Kalbfus should unveil the memorial erected 
to his memory. To Mary Louise Frear, his 
granddaughter, of State College, fell this 
honor. 

Hon. Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game 
Commission, introduced Governor James as 
“an ardent sportsman, a man to whom we 
all look up to, a man who loves to hunt and 
fish. We hope he will accept this plaque with 
the same feeling with which the sportsmen 
have given it.” 

Governor James accepted the memorial on 
behalf of the Commonwealth and paid high 
tribute to the old pioneer as well as the 
Pennsylvania sportsmen of today. 

In his talk the Governor said: 


“The presence of so many men and women 
from all sections of the Commonwealth, and 
all walks of life, here this morning is very 
striking evidence of the interest that the 


people of Pennsylvania are taking in her 
conservation problems. It was not my good 
fortune to have been personally acquainted 
with Dr. Kalbfus, and much of what he has 
done for the State is a mere matter of his- 
tory and a mere matter of what we read; but 
when men like Mr. Phillips, the old hound 
that certainly has had a clean tooth all the 
way through all the days of his life, can 
certify to the outstanding part that Dr. Kalb- 
fus played in the early and pioneering days 
of conservation of Pennsylvania game life 
and its conservation problems, there is none 
can change what he said. 


“For instance, I go around the various sec- 
tions of our country and when I meet those 
who are sportsmen they talk to me with 
more or less envy of the part Pennsylvania 
has taken in the sportsmen’s world. Ordin- 
arily everyone thinks of Pennsylvania as an 
industrial state, and that all we have is 
mines, mills, and factories, and that every- 
body has to go to work and are not interested 
in the things that give joy to life. They begin 
to tell of the number of deer killed, and the 
number of pheasants, and the amounts of 
everything, and they look with envy upon 
this great industrial state and refer to it as 
one of the great conservation states. 

“It is entirely fitting and proper that we 
do honor to the pioneers who have set the 
pace, men who in a measure have cut the 
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pattern; and it is especially fitting when a 
man who has given as much to Pennsylvania, 
in a day when it was rather unpopular, very 
unpopular, that a man be denied the right to 
fish as he pleased and to hunt as he pleased, 
to do what he would in the spirit of a free 
country, tried to do the greatest good for the 
greatest number, not with the selfish idea of 
what he could get. And it is with that spirit 
that Dr. Kalbfus contributed his services to 
the cause. 


“Another angle particularly appealing to 
me this morning is that, after a score of 
years have gone by, we can bend the knee 
and bow the head in admiration for some- 
body who traveled along life’s journey and 
made a contribution to his day and genera- 
tion. I think we ought to do more of it. We 
speak about Washington and Lincoln when- 
ever we extoll the great things of our coun- 
try, and every sportsman, as he goes through 
this hall, can’t help but walk a little more 
erect, feel like saying of both great men, 
‘They are the type of men I would like to 
follow.’ When the little things knock us 
down and we look up to such men the in- 
spiration we gain lifts us a little bit higher, 
makes us better men and better citizens so 
that we in turn can make contributions to 
our day and generation. With grateful 
acknowledgement to those responsible, on be- 
half of an appreciative family, and on behalf 
of a grateful Commonwealth, I accept the 
plaque of Dr. Joseph Kalbfus. Thank you.” 


Following the Governor’s address Mr. Phil- 
lips introduced Dr. Kalbfus’ son, Admiral 
Edward C. Kalbfus, President of the United 
States Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 
In introducing Admiral Kalbfus Mr. Phillips 
said he knew him as a boy here in Harris- 
burg. “Once he told me he waded in the 
Susquehanna River and got a licking for it. 
Then he went away and became a sailor. 
Subsequently he was made Captain of a 
great war vessel, and still later was appointed 
an Admiral in the Navy. One time while in 
the Naval Academy he came home on leave 
and his father said to me, ‘What do you think 
of that boy of mine?’ I said, ‘What did he 
do?’ ‘Why’ he said, ‘he was on leave and 
came here, saw my gun hanging up, took it 
without permission, and went out hunting. 
He killed a big rabbit. I looked at it and told 
him it would cost him $10.00, because the 
rabbit was out of season.’” 


In acknowledging the introduction Admiral 
Kalbfus said that Mr. Phillips did not tell 
the rest of the story about the rabbit, and 
that it gave him an opportunity to present 
another insight into his father’s character. 
“After I had killed the rabbit,” commented 
the Admiral, “my father said ‘That will cost 
you ten dollars. But’, he said, ‘you are a 
guest in my house. I have paid the fine my- 
self and collected five dollars as a reward 
for the informant.’ y 


“It is not for me”, the Admiral continued, 
“to tell this distinguished audience anything 
more of the great virtues of this great man, 
and to me he was a great man. From the first 
time I knew anything he taught me how to 
shoot and how to fish. He could shoot right 
handed and left handed. He could catch more 
fish in the same pool than I could. He taught 
me that you can’t get something for nothing, 
that you have to work for everything you 
get. I think that precept might help the 
whole country today if we would study it a 
little more. 
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“I know if Mother were living she would 
express her appreciation of the gracious act 
of the sportsmen of Pennsylvania in erecting 
this plaque in his memory. Fortunately she 
knew of it before she passed away. I can 
speak for my sister and myself in apprecia- 
tion of this, but I know if Father were here 
he would want to say ‘How about John 
Phillips, Colonel Shoemaker, Joe Barrier, and 
all those other people who supported me and 
without whom I could have done nothing?’ 
I know the part these men played should be 
inscribed on this plaque, and although their 
names are not visible there, they are there 
between the lines. What Father did and what 
they did is a great contribution to the state 
and the nation which we all honor and sup- 
port.” 


Following Admiral Kalbfus’ speech of 
gratitude Mr. Phillips introduced other mem- 
bers of the family, including Canon Edward 
Frear and Mrs. Frear, of State College, son- 
in-law and daughter, and Hugo Frear of 
Bedford, grandson. 


Distinguished guests introduced included 
Frank Vittor, sculptor of the plaque; William 
N. Ludwig of the State Art Commission; Wm. 
B. McCaleb, Lanning Harvey, Dr. William H. 
Moore and John Q. Creveling, former mem- 
bers of the Game Commission; Hons. Samuel 
C. Castner, William G. Fluke, and Robert 
Lamberton of the present Game Commission; 
Judge Grover C. Ladner, former President of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs; John C. Youngman, President of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs; and M. C. Merrits, Vice-President of 
the Federation and chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements. 


The closing prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Datlington R. Kulp, of Reading, President of 
the Pennsylvania Division of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America. 


For those of our readers who never heard 
the story of Dr. Kalbfus it might be fitting 
to mention here just a few highlights of his 
early life. Although somewhat frail as a boy, 
he developed into robust manhood, and was 
always an ardent lover of wild creatures and 
the great outdoors. Many of the circum- 
stances surrounding his early life were ad- 
venturous and thrilling. He spent a number 
of years on the western plains during the 
dangerous frontier days, often suffering un- 
told hardships. 


Later he read law with his brother Daniel 
Kalbfus, and was admitted to the Carbon 
County Bar, where he participated in numer- 
ous notable criminal cases. He was a federal 
revenue officer in the anthracite coal region 
during the reign of the Molly Maguires—a 
most hazardous duty. He then served with 
distinction as a clerk in the offices of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. Later he 
completed a course in dentistry at the Phila- 
delphia Dental College and successfully fol- 
lowed that profession in Harrisburg until he 
became Chief Game Protector of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1898, the duties of which office he 
discharged faithfully for the first six years 
without remuneration. 

In his career of 21 years of distinctive 
service as Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission the influence of his 
dynamic personality and magnetic leadership 
was felt throughout the entire country. He 
became a nationally recognized leader in 
game administration long before his untimely 
death on August 10, 1919, in a railroad cross- 
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Col, Henry W. Shoemaker, State -Archivist, and well known conservationist, making the 
presentation address. 


ing accident in Warren County, while on an 
official trip. 

It is also fitting that the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania be commended for making pos- 
sible this fine memorial. It was they who 
endorsed the memorial fund when the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
early in 1937 assumed the responsibility for 
sponsoring the plan. The Federation select- 
ed a special committee headed by Hon. John 
M. Phillips as General Chairman, and the 
late Judd B. Turner, former Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Commission, as Secretary-Treas- 





urer. The following well known sportsmen 
were members of the Committee: W. E. 
Hughes, Oil City; F. M. Geer, Warren; Colin 
Reed, Washington; R. S. Cooper, Connells- 
ville; A. J. Hanes, St. Marys; J. H. Barkley, 
Punxsutawney; M. C. Merritts, Altoona; 
Joseph Shreve, Johnstown; W. H. Kreitz, 
Lancaster; Raymond Kinsey, York; John 
C. Yongman, Williamsport; F. F. Marshall, 
Ridgway; H. S. Smith, Wilkes-Barre; N. C. 
Farnham, Honesdale; C. A. Rowe, Doyles- 
town E. D. Haehnle, Bethlehem; Darlington 
(Continued on Page 25) 





Admiral Kalbfus and Ross L. Leffler, President of the Game Commission lookin; over the 
Plaque after its unveiling. 
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Soil Conservation 





Fig. 1—Destructive Land use—Forms arranged in block fields without regard to the lay of the 
land often lead to serious soil losses. — - turn, result in poor crops and loss of wildlife 
abitat. 


I’ is estimated that at the present time over 
80%-—four-fifths—of all the game shot 
annually by hunters in the United States 
comes from privately owned farms. It natur- 
ally follows that a large part of the hunting 
itself is done on these farm lands. For many 
of the more popular game species, private 
farms furnish practically all of the suitable 
habitat. It is clear then that the future of 
free public hunting depends largely upon 
the owners of our farm lands. 





Emphasizing the dominant part that farm 
lands play in our modern system of hunting 
does not detract one bit from the vital part 
that forests and other non-farm land, both 
publicly and privately owned, play in furn- 
ishing hunting for deer, bear, waterfowl, and 
other game native to these habitats. A public 
land policy with regard to these lands is 
essential to a sound game management pro- 
gram. However, many of our greatest prob- 
lems in assuring hunting opportunities are 
arising in connection with farm game and 
on farm lands. To get a proper understand- 
ing of this problem, let us examine a few 
historical facts. 


The period following the World War was a 
time of rapid transition in regard to hunting 
problems. So we should begin by noting the 
conditions prior to that time that were later 
to make so marked a change. Hunting pres- 
sure is probably the most notable. The num- 
ber of hunters has multiplied five times, and 
this has taken place since 1920. Whereas 
we now have around 7,000,000 hunters in 
the United States, we formerly had between 
one and two million. 


* Presented at the Fifth North American Wildlife 


Conference, Washington, D. C., March 19, 1940. 








Whereas before the war, the hunters pur- 
sued waterfowl, grouse, and deer on wilder- 
ness and water areas, and quail and rabbits 
on farm land, great emphasis now is placed 
on the pheasant, Hungarian partridge, and 
other exotics—entirely new to our country- 
side. Most of these introduced species are 
found .almost exclusively on farms. 
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Districts 


Formerly the means of travel from home 
to hunting grounds was by horse and buggy, 
or railroad for some, or by shanks-mare for 
most. Today it is almost universally by auto- 
mobile. 


The increased public interest in hunting 
as a mode of recreation, the ease of trans- 
portation in the automobile, and the entrance 
of the ringneck and others as much-desired 
trophies resulted in the greatly magnified 
hunting pressure, mainly exerted on the farm 
lands. Thus today we have millions of our 
citizens, a large part of them urban dwellers, 
swarming over the countryside during the 
open hunting seasons, creating a sociological 
problem in landowner-sportsman relation- 
ships that did not even exist before the 
1920's. 


These changes have resulted in vast re- 
strictions of the opportunity for free public 
hunting through increased posting of land 
against trespass. They have also resulted in 
a strained attitude toward hunting and even 
toward wildlife management on the part of 
many landowners, owing to the recurring 
nuisances committed unwittingly by a few 
hunters. For their part, thinking sportsmen 
have attempted to work out some equitable 
solution to the problem through various 
forms of farmer-sportsmen-state cooperatives. 
In the past decade, there have been hundreds 
of these projects, beginning with the famed 
Williamston project in Michigan. 


The details of their plans undoubtedly 
cover almost every conceivably workable 
combination of benefits that has been brought 
forth for the solution of the problem. Yet, I 
think it may be said that, with few excep- 
tions, these plans have not succeeded very 
well. A large number of them survive, at 
least on paper, but by and large they have 










Fig. 2—Conservation Pattern of Land Use—The fields are laid out to fit the curvature of the 
land. Each field is used according to its physical adaptability, whether it be crop field, pasture, 
woods, or swampland, 
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By F. C. Edminster™ 


* 


so far gained little recognition as a sound 
and widely applicable answer to the problem. 
Certainly they are not receiving the wide- 
spread application that is so urgently needed. 


Why have these past attempts failed to 
accomplish the set objectives? I think that 
a dispassionate analysis of the failures, par- 
tial failures, and successes of the past will 
disclose at least some of the reasons. Most 
of these cooperatives are operated by the 
states. This is as it should be, but of neces- 
sity the states have in most cases been forced 
to shoulder too much of the burden. The 
state has sponsored the project, lined up the 
cooperators, furnished the required materials, 
and usually supplied such services as posting, 
fencing, and patrolling. For the most part, 
the organized sportsmen have done little 
but pay through their hunting licenses. For 
the most part, the farmers have done little 
but acquiesce in the hope that conditions 
will be improved. 


This system as it has generally operated 
in the past has been too costly. In some states 
it costs around fifty cents per acre to set up 
the cooperatives and thirty cents or more 
per acre annually to maintain—and these are 
mainly administrative costs—with hardly a 
nickel going to the landowner or into the 
land itself to make better hunting. The 
result is that the money runs out and only 
a few thousand acres are encompassed. A 
successful cooperative requires that both the 
farmers and the sportsmen must derive 
enough from it to stimulate them to put much 
into it. 

One project that has apparently succeeded 
very well is the Plain Church Cooperative 
in Ohio. In the first place, the area involved 
here is highly productive of pheasants, an 
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Figs. 3 and 4—A Pennsylvania Farm Before (Figure 3) and After (Figure 4) a Conservation 
plan has been effected. The most apparent change is from bleck fields of crops to contour 


strip-cropping. 


Effects of erosion can be seen in the ‘‘Before’’ view even from an aeroplane. 


The change in cropfield layout not only controls erosion but also markedly increases the 
summer bird population. 


excellent condition to assure sportsman in- 
terest, and one not prevailing generally. 
Secondly, the farmer derives income from 
hunting privileges. Another equally import- 
ant factor is that the cooperative was farmer- 
initiated and attached to an existing and 
functioning farm organization, in this case 
a church group. 


This may seem inconsequential at first 
thought, but it may be a fundamental neces- 
sity to a successful cooperative. Without an 
active, aggressive farmer organization to tie 


Note also the large gully area at lower left which has been revegetated with trees and shrubs 
and protected with a diversion terrace. Woody plantations may also be noted at lower right 


center. 


(The diagonal lines on the sides of Figure 3 indicate the scope of area included in 


Figure 4), 


in with, a game management cooperative is 
badly handicapped from the start. There are 
many other factors involved in this problem, 
but I think we have covered those that point 
to the two fundamental principles: (1) The 
cooperative must tie in with a functioning 
farmer organization, and (2) it must function 
at a low cost per acre for administrative 
expenses. I would add a third point which 
in reality only modifies the first: The farmer 
organization must be actively interested in 
the conservation of the farm resources in 
order to engage successfully in the manage- 
ment of wildlife. I think this point is most 
important. 


From this point—with sound farmer parti- 
cipation—a cooperative can build rapidly. It 
should be apparent that the sportsmen, as 
well as the farmers, must be well organized 
if they are to be in a position to cooperate 
adequately. There must result a tangible and 
valuable return from the cooperative to both 
sportsmen and farmers. The sportsman, of 
course, wants a place to hunt and some game 
to pursue. What the farmer wants will vary, 
but whether it be mere protection of property 
or more material returns, the cooperative 
arrangements must supply it. I am not con- 
cerned now with the details of the plan. It 
will be easy enough for the farmers, co- 
operating with public agencies, to establish 
refuges, plant food patches, protect wood- 
lands from grazing, arrange lease fees, or 
whatever is needed, once we get the required 
organization functioning. 


I believe that there is now a workable 
answer to this problem. But first, let me 
again restate the basic requirements: A 
medium of organization for both farmers and 
sportsmen, with a firm interest in conserva- 
tion as a whole, through which the two 
groups and the state and other interested 
agencies can cooperate in carrying out a 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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OVER A CENTURY OF 










































Refuge headquarters and lodge where accommodations are provided visitors by concessionaire 


at Lake Mattamuskeet Wildlife Refuge, N. 

November 2, 1939. 

in attempt to drain the area for agriculture. 
to the observation platforms. 


ONSOLIDATION recently of the Bureau 

of Biological Survey and the Bureau of 
Fisheries to form the new Fish and Wildlife 
Service under Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, will recall the rise of the 
Biological Survey from a small section of 
economic ornithology established in the De- 
partment of Agriculture 55 years ago to its 
present status as a Bureau with a world-wide 
reputation of leadership in wildlife conser- 
vation. 


Since the handful of ornithologists under 
C. Hart Merriam, first Bureau Chief, organ- 
ized their work in 1885 to study migration 
and distribution and the economic relations 
of birds to agriculture, the functions of the 
Biological Survey have expanded to include 
all phases of wildlife conservation and all 
forms of vertebrate wildlife except fishes and 
marine mammals. 

Under a succession of six chiefs, the Bio- 
logical Survey probably has done more out- 
standing work in the field of wildlife con- 


» as seen from bridge across Main Canal, 


This building was provided by CCC remodeling of pump station once used 
A spiral staircase leads through the old chimney 
(Photo by Howard Zanhiser). 


servation than any other single organization 
in the world. Its list of past and present per- 
sonnel reads like a who’s who in biological 
science. 


Wildlife Paradise Depleted 

Historians agree that when the early colon- 
ists settled in the new world they literally 
found themselves in a wildlife paradise. 
Game of all types abounded. Buffaloes were 
numbered in the millions; antelopes were said 
to be even more numerous; wild turkeys were 
plentiful in woods and fields; passenger 
pigeons were so numerous they darkened the 
skies. There were few species that could not 
boast of tremendous populations. Fur-bearing 
animals alone were responsible for many 
great American fortunes. 

But the inroads of civilization, wanton 
slaughter of birds and mammals by the hun- 
dreds and thousands, disease, lack of under- 
standing management, greed for large bags 
and long seasons, all these combined to re- 
duce the netion’s wildlife to a pitifully smal 


number of its once fluorishing population 
Scarcely more than scattered remnants of 
what had once been the richest resource 
of its kind on earth were to be found any- 
where in the continental United States by 
1930. 

Several valuable species had vanished en- 
tirely by 1930—the heath hen, the passenger 
pigeon, the Carolina parakeet, to mention a 
few. The migratory waterfowl which as re- 
cently as 1890 existed in incredible abund- 
ance were, by 1930, so diminished as to be 
in great danger of extermination. Big-game 
animals, all forms of small game, furred and 
feathered, were in no better case. It is more 
apparent now than it was in the early days 
that the wildlife resources of America could 
not long have escaped irreparable damage 
or destruction if the conditions were not cor- 
rected. 


Wildlife in Good Condition, Prospects 
Hopeful 

During its 55 years of service in the pre- 
servation of the nation’s wildlife the Biolog- 
ical Survey has made important studies on 
all forms of wild animals and recommended 
practices to insure their protection. Condi- 
tions have improved considerably since the 
turn of the century. In the last 5 years, the 
results have become apparent. Many forms 
are completely out of danger; others are well 
on their way to safety; still others require 
continued study and protection to insure their 
preservation. 

In all, however, there is a more hopeful 
outlook for the wildlife resources of the con- 
tinent than ever before in the present cen- 
tury. 

A review of the accomplishments of the 
Biological Survey’s workers would fill vol- 
umes. Fvod habits investigators, migration 
and distribution experts, refuge managers, 
taxonomists, predatory-animal and rodent 
control workers, law-enforcement agents, all 
have contributed materially to the detailed 
knowledge on the life histories, habits, dis- 
tribution, and status of the various forms 
of wildlife, knowledge acquired in the effort 
to preserve a great natural resource. 


Biologists Find and Describe Many Mammals 

Survey scientists collected more than 136,- 
600 specimens of mammals in North America 
during their years of research. The largest 
collection of its kind in the world, it includes 
the smallest mammal on the continent, a 
vhree-inch shrew, and a Kodiak bear, the 
largest existing meat eater. The collection is 
indispensable in connection with the admin- 
istration of wildlife along the .many lines 
embraced in the general activities of the 
Survey. 

While some workers collected mammals in 
Death Valley, the mountains of Mexico, or 
the frozen lands of the Arctic, other Survey 
workers spent years in other fields and in 
the laboratory observing wild animals as 
they fed and examining the food contents of 
the stomachs of various mammals and birds. 
Information obtained by food habits inves- 
tigators is invaluable to Federal, State, and 
private organizations interested in planting 
foods to attract or maintain various species of 
animals. 
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WILDLIFE HISTORY 


On the basis of 40 years research, a recent 
Biological Survey publication describes the 
“Food of Game Ducks” and another, “Food 
Habits of Diving Ducks.” 


In 1920, the Biological Survey began bird- 
banding activities, work that formerly was 
done by the American Birdbanding Associa- 
tion. Since then, more than 3,000,000 birds 
in North America have been tagged with 
numbered bands. Records of date and place 
of banding and the date and place the birds 
are recaptured have given the Survey in- 
formation that shows what routes are taken 
by various species of birds during migration. 


This phase of the Survey’s work is de- 
scribed in a mimeographed leaflet, BS-145, 
entitled “Birdbanding.” 


With the knowledge supplied by migration 
investigators plus information obtained by 
other scientists, the Survey was able to de- 
termine where it might best locate the more 
than 260 areas in the nation-wide system of 
wildlife refuges. 


With the cooperation of more than 750 
active birdbanders, and the aid of other 
Federal, State, and private agencies and in- 
dividuals, Survey personnel have devised 
methods of conducting migratory waterfowl 
inventories that indicate the trends in popu- 
lation from year to year. 


These annual inventories indicate that the 
program of the Biological Survey is succeed- 
ing. In 1900, observers believed there were 
about 120,000,000 migratory waterfowl in 
North America. By 1935, the population had 
decreased to less than 30,000,000. The Bio- 
logical Survey recommended drastic hunting 
regulations and intensified its action program 
in that same year, basing its program on the 
data compiled during the previous 50 years. 
Today, the population is about double that 
of 1935, being estimated in 1940 to be in the 
neighborhood of 65,000,000. 


Putting Information to Work 


In 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt 
established the Pelican Island Bird Refuge 
in Florida, the first wildlife sanctuary in the 
country. The Biological Survey soon began 
to administer a series of sanctuaries and 
refuges that developed into what is now a 
nation-wide system of wintering, resting, 
and nesting areas for all types of animals. 


In 1934, the refuge system began suddenly 
to expand more rapidly than ever before. 
There were 104 wildlife areas in 1934. As of 
December 31, 1939, there were 266 national 
wildlife refuges with more than 13,500,000 
acres of land. 


Selected on the basis of need and suitabil- 
ity to wildlife and on areas where wildlife 
is the major consideration, the refuge system 
today includes 178 refuges primarily for 
waterfowl, 50 chiefly for colonial birds, 26 
for wildlife in general, and 12 for big game. 


Control Necessary for Preservation 


Paradoxically, the preservation of wildlife 
sometimes requires the reduction of some 
forms. Predatory animals and rodents some- 
times endanger some species or become so 
numerous in certain areas that livestock or 
farmers’ crops are damaged by the depredat- 


ing animals. Then, it is necessary to adopt 
corrective measures—either removing the 
animals to other areas or destroying them. 
This need for control of animals resulted in 
an appropriation by Congress in 1915 dele- 
gating to the Biological Survey the task of 
controlling predatory animals and rodents. 

With the cooperation of various Federal 
and State agencies, private firms, and in- 
dividuals, Biological Survey workers have 
devised scientific methods to control in- 
jurious species without harming other forms, 
and these methods are so applied that even 
the injurious species is extirpated only 
locally. 

During the past decade the Biological Sur- 
vey and cooperating agencies have done 
much to reduce losses from predators and 
rodents and to protect public health. Since 
the Survey’s participation in control opera- 
tions, more than 1,174,000 predators have been 
taken; 5,128 stock killing bears; 1,031,951 
coyotes; 21,410 wolves; 4,953 mountain lions; 
and 110,642 bobcats. 

Among the important phases of the con- 
trol work are the destruction of house rats, 
the prevention of spread of typhus fever, 
sylvatic plague, and other public health 
menaces in which rodents are involved. 


Study Fur Animals 

For many years, the Biological Survey has 
also concerned itself with the status of the 
continent’s fur-animal resources. Regulation 
of trapping and hunting of fur animals, how- 
ever, rests with the States. Fur experts of 
the Survey declare that unless more strin- 
gent control is exercised in the taking of fur 
animals, this valuable resource will become 
so depleted that many of the animals may 
even be exterminated. 

Exactly how many fur animals are trap- 
ped and pelted each year is not known. 
Recent nation-wide investigations by Biolog- 
ical Survey workers revealed that few States 
have adequate information as to the number 
of fur animals within their jurisdiction and 
the number being taken each year. 





“Though accurate figures are not available, 
and we do not know whether we are pro- 
ducing 10,000,000 fur animals a year and 
taking 15,000,000 or producing 15,000,000 and 
taking 25,000,000, one thing is certain,” fur 
investigators declared, ‘and that is that we 
are taking many more fur animals than are 
being raised each year. We are rapidly de- 
pleting one of the most valuable sources of 
income in the country.” 


Investigate Diseases 
When fur farmers and breeders in the 
United States were losing many animals be- 
cause of disease a few years ago, the Biolog- 
ical Survey appointed special disease investi- 
gators to study the situation and devise 
methods of prevention or control. 


In the past 5 years, the wildlife disease 
investigators, among other things, have work- 
ed on the control of distemper in foxes, the 
prevention of coccidiosis in rabbits, and have 
curbed the spread of lung disease in silver 
foxes. The work has since expanded to in- 
clude research into all fields of wildlife dis- 
eases. In recent years these workers have 
made valuable contributions to knowledge 
in preventing the ravages of the dread water- 
fowl disease, botulism. 


66 Agents Enforce Game Laws 

The Migratory Bird Treaty Act, passed by 
Congress following the signing in 1916 of a 
treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of North American 
migratory birds, is the basis on which the 
regulations of migratory bird hunting are 
established and enforced. Mexico signed a 
similar treaty with the United States in 
1936. The Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
passed in 1939, authorized the purchase of 
areas for waterfowl refuges. Without this 
legislation, it is doubtful that the waterfowl 
resources of the continent could have been 
preserved. 

Under the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act, the Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, 
and the Lacey Act, law-enforcement agents 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Pelicans. Clear Lake, California. Photo by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director, Fish and Wildlife 


Service, U. 8S. Dept. of the Interior. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF 1940-41 HUNT- 


wealth of Pennsylvania as to the annual supply of game and fur- 
bearing animals in the Commonwealth, said Commission finds as 


Declaration of 1940-41 Hunting and Trapping Seasons 


The Commission made due investigation and carefully analyzed 
extensive field reports covering the present and prospective supply 


of game and fur-bearing animals. 


It discussed at some length with 


members of the Staff, the Directors of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs and others, rules and regulations which might 
properly be adopted in order to maintain an adequate supply of the 


several species for the future. 


The Commission also considered 


continuance of steps to reduce the number of hunting accidents and 
further to improve relations between landowners and sportsmen. 

After full discussion, upon motions made, seconded and unani- 
mously carried this 11th day of July, 1940, findings of fact were 
greed to and resolutions fixing rules and regulations covering sea- 
sons and bag limits were adopted as follows: 


Findings of Fact 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission finds as facts that: 

(A) Small Game—All species of small upland game, except vary- 
ing hares, have shown sufficient increase to justify an open hunting 
season of a full month, and in the main to allow m*ximum bag 
1ijmits as set forth in the Game Law, while some species have in- 
creased sufficiently to justify the establishment of more liberal 
bag limits than those stated in the law. 


(B) 


i 


ro 


Big Game 

Deer—The deer herd has increased materially during the past 
two breeding seasons, while Geer food conditions in many sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth are no longer adequate to sustain 
the current herd in a sound and thrifty condition. The presence 
of excessive numbers of deer is interfering seriously with the 
Commission’s food and cover improvement program, from 75% 
to 90% of the trees, shrubs and food plots recently planted 
by the Commission in deer territory having been destroyed by 
said animals. In certain large areas reports from field officers 
convince the Commission that, due to the size of the deer 
herd, small forest game, such as grouse, varying hares, cotton- 
tail rabbits, and in some counties wild turkeys, are not thriving 
primarily because the under-growth, including many essential 
food species, has been destroyed., Furthermore, deer damage 
complaints from farmers in many counties this spring are 
widespread and most distressing. 

The Commission is convinced that (1) to bring the deer herd 
within the presently available forage supply, (2) to improve 
and maintain the health and virility of the animals, (3) to 
improve food and cover conditions for small game within vast, 
over-browsed areas, (4) to alleviate widespread deer damage 
complaints on Pennsylvania’s farms, and (5) to prevent over- 
crowding of hunters with the attendant danger to human life 
which occurs when only limited areas are opened to the 
hunting of deer without visible antlers or when only a short 
season is declared, it is both necessary and desirable to have 
a statewide combined open season of two weeks for deer of 
both sexes, other than those animals having only a visible 
spike antler or antlers without branches, commonly called 
points, which animals should be protected to safeguard human 
life. The Commission is further convinced that such a season 
will not jeopardize the future of the herd and will give all 
deer hunters an opportunity to enjoy the sport without the 
overcrowding of hunters in any part of the Commonwealth. 


. Bears—The present supply of bears does not seem to warrant 


an open season of more than four days, but it is felt that 
organized hunting parties can safely be allowed to take two 
bears. 


(C) Fur-Bearers—The prospective supply of various fur-bearing 
animals, except in the case of the muskrat, is ample to allow the 
taking of such animals in accordance with the provisions of the 


law. 


The supply of minks is sufficiently abundant to justify two ad- 
ditional weeks of trapping, while under present conditions the 
season for trapping muskrats should not exceed one month. 

Otters and beavers have again increased sufficiently to permit 
the taking of these fur-bearers in a number of counties as below 
indicated. 


be 


obtained by the Pennsylvania Game Commission of the Common- 


RESOLUTIONS 
WHEREAS, After due investiagtion and information otherwise 


facts and is of the opinion that to assure the maintenance of an 
adequate future supply of game birds, game animals and fur- 
bearing animals in said Commonwealth, it is necessary to reduce 
the length of certain open seasons or to reduce certain bag limits 
for game birds, game animals and fur-bearing animals fixed by 
law, and to establish small game possession limits and other regula- 
tions, governing the hunting, taking, and killing thereof, during the 
inclusive, as 
hereafter set forth; and that protection may be removed and an 
cpen season declared, and extensions of certain open seasons and 
bag limits, as provided by law, may be allowed for certain other 
species of game and of fur-bearing animals hereinafter named, 
without jeopardizing the future supply thereof as hereinafter set 
forth, notwithstanding the open seasons and bag limits stated in 
the Act of Assembly of this Commonwealth; all under the powers 
and authority vested in the Pennsylvania Game Commission, in 
accordance with the provisions of Articles V and VI of the Act of 
Assembly, approved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, entitled “An Act con- 
cerning game and other wild birds and wild animals; and amend- 
ing, revising, consolidating and changing the laws relating thereto”, 
2s amended by the Act approved June 24, 1939, P. L. 810; 


Zz. THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That in accordance with 
said facts, the Pennsylvania Game Commission of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, pursuant to the powers and authority con- 
ferred upon it by the aforesaid Act of Assembly, does hereby: (a) 
fix open seasons, certain shooting and trapping hours, and daily, 
season, and possession limits, for hunting, taking, killing or trapping 
for certain species of game birds, game animals, and fur-bearing 
enimals, (b) increase open seasons and bag limits for certain species 
thereof and reduce open seasons and bag limits for certain other 
species thereof throughout the Commonwealth and in certain parts 
thereof, and (c) prescribe the method of hunting and trapping 
therefore from October Ist, 1940 to September 30th, 1941, inclusive, 
as hereinafter specified (Sundays excepted where so provided by 


period from October 1, 1940 to September 30, 1941, 


law); 


and during said year, insofar as open hunting or trapping 


seasons, bag limits, certain shooting and trapping hours, and cer- 
tain possession limits are concerned, it shall be lawful to hunt for, 
take and kill game birds, game animals, and fur-bearing animals 
only in accordance with the open seasons, shooting hours, and daily, 
season and possession limits, as fixed and specified under the rules 
end regulations established in these resolutions; and it shall be un- 
lawful for any person or persons to hunt for, take, kill or possess 
any game birds, or game animals, or fur-bearing animals in viola- 
tion of the provisions of these resolutions or any of them: 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession BAG LIMITS 


limit three days’ bag)* 


Woodchucks (Groundhogs) 
Ruffed Grouse 
Quail, Bobwhite ‘j 

Hungarian Partridges* 3 counties ‘only) 
Wild Turkey (8 counties closed)....... 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds). . 


Rabbits, Cottemtalls ........-s.c008:- 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (com- 

=e eee ee 
Squirrels, Red 


Raccoons, all counties by ‘individual ‘or 
hunting party 
Raccoons, by traps (21 counties closed). 
Bear, over one year old by individual 
(10 counties closed) 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party 
of five or more* 
Deer, a combined season, consisting of 
both a regular season for male deer 
with two or more points to one antler 
as authorized by law, and a season 
for antlerless deer*, each throughout 
the Commonwealth, with deer bearing 
only a visible spike antler or antlers 
without branches, commonly called 


points, being protected ............ 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of 
fF 0 eS ee ee 


FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be placed 
before 7 A. M. on opening dates) 
NN Sa RAED 5. 0 0s 0s Hats 0 aes © 
Otters* (By traps only, in 6 counties). . 
Muskrats (By traps only) 
Beavers* (Traps only, 27 counties closed) 
Opessums and Skunks 


Items above without asterisks are 


Day 


Q* 


1 
6 


Season 


Open 


Unlimited July 1 
10* 


15* 
6* 
1 
12* 
Unlimited 
20 


20 
Unlimited 


15* 
15* 


reas 
Unlimited 
g* 





Nov. 


{ 


Nov. 


Nov. 


ba 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Mar, 
Unprotected until Sept. 30, ‘4! 
as stated in the law and listed only 


1 
1* 


v. 18* 


- 2 


1* 
1* 


1 
1* 


SEASONS 
Ch 


Sept. 80 
Nov. 30 


Sept. 80, ’41 
Dec. 31 


Nov. 21* 


Dec. 14* 


Jan, $1, ’41 
dan, 81, "41 

Dec. 31° 
Mar. 15, ’4! 


for information; those with asterisks (*) show where changes were made or ope® 
seasons and bag limits fixed by the Commission. 
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ING AND TRAPPING SEASONS 


3. AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That pursuant to author- 
ity conferred upon it by Article V of the Act of Assembly approved 
June 3, 1937, P.L. 1225, as amended by the Act approved June 
24, 1939, P. L. 810, the Pennsylvania Game Commission, in addition 
to fixing the dates for the’ regular statewide season for male 
deer with two or more points to one antler, as authorized by law, 
from December 2 to 14, inclusive, finds as facts and is of the 
opinion that— 

(a) In order to assure the maintenance of an adequate future 
supply of the species; 

(b) To maintain a more nearly balanced sex ratio in the breed- 
ing stock, which in its opinion does not now exist, throughout 
the Commonwealth; 

(ce) To reduce the herd to a size which will assure sufficient food 
and forage to sustain the animals in a sound and thrifty 
condition; 

(a) To improve food and cover conditions for small game over vast 
areas; 

(e) To alleviate widespread deer damage complaints on Pennsyl- 
vania’s farms; and 

(f) To prevent overcrowding of hunters with the attendant danger 
to human life which occurs when only limited areas are de- 


clared open to the hunting of deer without visible antlers or 
when only a short season is declared; 


an open season which will allow for the statewide removal of 
deer is both necessary and desirable. 


THEREFORE, The said Commission does hereby remove pro- 
tection from and does declare an open season for the hunting, 
taking and killing of antlerless deer throughout the entire Com- 
monwealth, except in Game Refuges and other protected areas 
established by the Commission, during the same period as the 
season for male deer with two or more points to one antler, namely, 

. «from 7:00 o’clock A. M. on the 2nd day of December, 1940, and 
continuing to the 14th day of December, 1940, at 5:00 o’clock P. M., 
during which period all deer, except those with only a. visible 
spike antler or antlers without points (sometimes referred to as 
branches or a “Y”), may be hunted for and taken only in the 
manner and in the numbers prescribed by said Act for the taking 
of male deer, with no special permit being required other than 
the regular hunter’s license wherever the Act cited requires the 
possession of such license. 


FURTHERMORE, The said Commission deems it unnecessary to 
: exercise its powers, under sub-section (c) of Section 501 of Article 
V of the Act above cited, to issue or require special permits to 
hunt for or kill antlerless deer during said combination open season 
hereby fixed for the killing of deer, or to limit the number of 
persons who may hunt for such deer in any portion of the Com- 
monwealth, or to require a fee of $1.00 for a special permit which, 
under the said Act of Assembly, it is empowered to impose; and the 
Commission does hereby declare a close season and it shall be 
unlawful for any person to hunt for, kill or take, or attempt to 
hunt for, kill, or take, any deer with only a visible spike antler 
(sometimes called horn) or antlers, without points (sometimes re- 
t) ferred to as branches or a “Y’’), regardless of the size or develop- 
ment thereof, during the year 1940; and 


4. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in accordance with the 
provisions of Article V of the Act above cited, the Commission 
hereby declares an open season for the hunting, taking, and killing 
of Hungarian Partridges in the Counties of Lycoming, Montour and 
“1 Northumberland; and 


31 5. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in accordance with the 
provisions of sub-section (b) of Section 501 of Article V of the 
act above cited, the Commission is of the opinion that raccoons 
are sufficiently abundant to justify the hunting for, taking, and 
killing of such animals during the open season and in the numbers 
ebove indicated through the use of lawful traps and deadfalls in 
all counties of the Commonwealth, except Beaver, Berks, Bucks, 
butler, Cambria, Carbon, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, 
4* Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Montgomery, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, Snyder, and York, (in 
which excepted counties certain landowners may trap raccoons 
under the law); and all counties except those named are hereby 
declared open to such trapping in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act above cited, the season bag limit of fifteen (15 as in- 


0 


41 
41 


it dicated to apply to hunting and trapping combined; and 

41 

41 6. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, (a) That the open season for 
nly 


trapping beavers as above indicated shall apply to all the counties 


pen 


of the Commonwealth, except Armstrong, Beaver, Bradford, Cam- 
bria, Cameron, Carbon, Centre, Clearfield, Columbia, Fayette, 
Greene, Indiana, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Montour, North- 
umberland, Potter, Schuylkill, Snyder, Somerset, Sullivan, Tioga, 
Union, Washington, Westmoreland and Wyoming, but in addition 
to the regulations as fixed by law there is hereby added a special 
regulation that one person shall set and tend not to exceed ten 
(10) traps; (b) that the open season for taking otters as above 
indicated shall apply only to the counties of Lackawanna, Monroe, 
Pike, Susquehanna, Wayne and Wyoming; and (c) that beavers and 
otters shall not be trapped or taken in any other county of the 
Commonwealth; and 


7. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 603 of Article V of the Act above cited, the 
Commission hereby declares the Counties of Cameron, Clarion, 
Clinton, Elk, Forest, McKean, Pike, Potter, Susquehanna, Warren, 
Wayne and Wyoming open to the use of snares without springpoles 
for the purpose of taking predators from the 16th day of December, 
1940, to the 3lst day of March, 1941, inclusive, and such devices 
shall not be used in any other County of the Commonwealth; and 


8. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, (a) That there shall be no 
open season to hunt for or kill Chukar Partridges, Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Doves, Varying Hares (Snow-shoe Rabbits), Deer with 
cnly a visible spike antler or antlers without points, Elk and Cub 
Bears; (b) that during the year 1940 wild turkeys shall not be 
hunted, taken, or killed in the Counties of Cameron, Clarion, Elk, 
Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter and Warren; and (c) that during 
said years bears shall not be hunted, taken, or killed in the 
Counties of Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin and Perry; and 


9. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That in the interest of safety 
to hunters, and further to safeguard the future supply of game and 
of fur-bearing animals, as authorized by provisions of the Act 
@bove cited, in shall be unlawful: (a) to hunt for, take, trap, or 
kill, or to attempt to hunt for, take, trap, or kill any wild birds or 
wild animals, migratory or otherwise, before 9:00 A. M. (Eastern 
Standard Time) on November 1, 1940, the first day of the general 
open hunting season as fixed by these rules and regulations; (b) or 
to take fur-bearing animals or raccoons before 7:00 A. M. (Eastern 
Standard Time) by trapping on the first day of the several trapping 
seasons above fixed for the taking of fur-bearing animals and 
raccoons, or to set or stake out traps for fur-bearing animals or 
raccoons prior to that hour on the dates named; (c) or to have in 
possession more game birds or game animals defined and classified 
es “small game” than the number that any one person may law- 
fully take or kill in any three days; and 


10. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 1940 open seasons, 
nag limits, and other rules and regulations governing the hunting, 
taking, and killing of migratory game birds, as promulgated by 
the United States under the provisions of the Federal Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, shall be effective for the year 1940 in this Com- 
monwealth, as provided by Section 503 of Article V of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Law above cited, except that on November 1, 1940 
no such migratory game birds shall be pursued or hunted prior to 
the hour hereinbefore fixed, nor shall such birds be hunted on 
Sundays; it being construed by the Commission that, except on 
November 1, 1940, in tidal marsh areas any earlier hour than 
7:00 A. M. or any later shooting hour than 5:00 P. M. that may be 
permitted by said Federal regulations for rails and gallinules after 
September 30 is not in contravention of the provisions of the sec- 
4iuu above cited; it being further construed by the Commission 
that, except on November 1, 1940, any earlier shooting hour than 
7:00 A. M. that may be permitted by said Federal regulations for 
waterfowl and coots is not in contravention of the provisions of the 
section above cited; and 

11. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That any person violating 
any of the provisions of the foregoing rules and regulations shall, 
upon conviction, be sentenced to pay the fine and costs of prose- 
cution as fixed by the Act of Assembly above cited; and 

12. BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That notice of the foregoing 
action shall be duly published in accordance with the provisions 


(Continued on Page 24) 




























































Gentlemen: 

My name is Kingfisher. I am one of the most beautiful birds in 
your state and I pride myself on being a fisherman whose skill many 
of your best sportsmen have envied. In fact it seems to me that 
his envy has created a selfishness among many of you that is lead- 
ing to my destruction. Perhaps I can explain a few things in this 
letter that will cause you to feel a bit more kindly toward me, and 
which may make you feel that I am a fellow-sportsman who wants 
to be your friend and who asks in return only that you do not 
destroy me. 

On Page 6, Article I, Section 101, of your Pennsylvania Game Law 
you will find me listed along with such birds as the English Spar- 
row, Starling, Crow, Goshawk, Great Horned Owl and a few 
others as not worthy of your protection. I wrote directly to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission to find out why I was not pro- 
tected as most other birds are and the answer came back: “The 
fishermen demanded it.” 

In other words, the fishermen, the SPORTSMEN, resent the fact 
that the Great Spirit endowed me and all my brothers with an 
appetite for fish because they are afraid that we might catch a 
fish to live that they might have caught for sport. If this is true, 
then sportsmanship plays no part in my case. I will have to state 
my plea from the standpoint of hard facts to a jury devoid of senti- 
ment. 

My defense is based on the death of 313 of my brothers whose 
lives were sacrificed in order to prove to man that we are not 
nearly the destructive birds that you believe we are. I quote from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Bulletin on “Birds in Relation to Fishes: “Examination of 
313 stomachs of Kingfishers, collected in widely different sections 
of the country, showed that less than half the fishes taken were of 
kinds usually eaten by man. Crawfishes formed 16 per cent of the 
total food, frogs more than 5 per cent, and water beetles about 4 
per cent. Because the bird occurs singly or in pairs and is so 
widely distributed, it is probable that DEPREDATIONS ARE COM- 
PARATIVELY UNIMPORTANT except at fish hatcheries or at 
planted streams. At these places appropriate protective measures 
can often greatly lessen the damage. Furthermore, it should be 
remembered that MANY OF THE FISHES TAKEN ARE NOTED 
ENEMIES OF SPORTING VARIETIES in that they feed exten- 
sively on spawn of the species prized by man.” 

In this same bulletin, I am called “One of the most maligned yet 
one of the most interesting of our avifauna.” So you see, what little 


* Mr. Harrison writes a daily column on birds in the Daily Valley News, 
Tarentum. 
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By HAL. H. HARRISON" 


damage I might do to your fishing pleasure, I compensate by help- 
ing you in eating the enemies of game fish. With me, it is a case of 
fish or starve. Naturally, I catch the fish that are the easiest for 
me to nab, the slow-moving ones of: the shallow water, and game 
fish are not in that class. 

Even though these facts that show that I am not your enemy are 
undeniable, I still would like to appeal to you from a more spiritual 
side. In other words, if I am to be your friend, I want you to accept 
me because you feel that I have as much right here on earth as you 
have. Even if the facts were reversed and it was found that we 
both liked the same kind of fish, where did you come upon the idea 
that the Great Spirit put these fish in the streams as the exclusive 
and personal property of Man, a member of one class of a subphy- 
lum of the thirteenth phyla of the Animal Kingdom, known as a 
vertebrate, or an animal with a backbone. 

Long before Man ever set a foot in Pennsylvania, we Kingfishers 
gathered our food from its streams. You came to OUR streams and 
started to take OUR fish. There seemed to be plenty for us both 
until a group of you SPORTSMEN decided that we Kingfishers 
might eat a few of OUR fish that you foreigners to our land might 
catch for your pleasure. So you went to your Legislature and 
cried to them that those terrible Kingfishers were eating some fish 
that you might have caught. Because it was a one-sided cry with 
the defense unable to show you how wrong you were, the Legisla- 
ture said to you: “Those Kingfishers have no right to live if they 
are spoiling any of your sport. We’ll put them on the unprotected 
list and allow you to kill them.” 

This they did. And kill us you may. . 

Now if you still feel that the beautiful greyish-blue bird that 
rattles past you to break the monotony of your quiet fishing trips 
is not a good pal whose companionship is not pleasant to you; if 
you still feel that I must die in order that you might not miss even 
a single possible catch out of millions of fish; if you still feel that 
even though I do try to kill some of the enemies of game fish I dare 
not ever be guilty of even an occasional bite of what you consider 
YOUR fish; if you feel that way, you are not a sportsman and I 
must die at your hands. 

But if you want me to be your fishing pal, then please tell your 
Legislator that you want me put on the protected list of birds. 

Thanks, and happy fishing to us all! 


Most sincerely yours, 
KINGFISHER. 
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What One School is Doing for Conservation 


By Wm. R. Moody 


HOULD instructions on conservation and 

the basic principles of sportsmanship 
hold a place in our modern educational sys- 
tem? All broadminded and future-observing 
individuals will, when asked this question, 
voice a hearty “Yea!” But mere approvals 
do not produce results. 

One school in the Keystone State has put 
theory into practice—that school is the Cole- 
stock High School, located at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. Here may be found a junior 
sportsman’s group which is the largest club 
of this nature in the entire state. 

The Colestock High School Sportsman’s 
Club was organized in the fall of 1935 by 
William Helfrich and Arthur Brady, faculty 
members of the school, for boys interested 
in the preservation of wildlife. The purpose 
of this club is to mold these boys into the 
true sportsmen of tomorrow. 

Today the club consists of nearly. every 
boy in the school and has won the recognition 
and esteem of local, county and state con- 
servationists. 

With the help of our advisors and the co- 
operation of the local Game, Fish, and Fire 
Wardens two distinct kinds of activity en- 
gage the attention of the club members. 
These two types may be classified as indoor 
and outdoor. 

The indoor program consits of the follow- 
ing: 

Preparation for Hunting Season — Before 
the season opens the boys are instructed in 
the correct methods that should be used in the 
care, handling, and shooting of firearms. They 
are also instructed on the Game Laws and 
taught to respect the rights of property 
owners. 

Rifle Meets—After the hunting season has 
ended the boys are kept in practice by hav- 
ing organized rifle teams. These teams meet 
in regular club matches once or twice a 
month. Each rifleman is taught to shoot from 
the four recognized positions; namely, off- 
hand, prone, kneeling and sitting. 

Regular Meetings—Regular meetings of the 
club are held bi-monthly in the school audi- 
torium. Here the boys listen to lectures, meet 
Game Officials, and see movies, all of which 
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School boys putting up and filling food boxes for birds. 


are carefully selected in order that they may 
provide entertainment and at the same time 
instill in the club members the rules of con- 
servation and the laws by which true sports- 
men are governed. 

It is the belief of all the boys that if the 
landowners are given the consideration due 
them they will treat the sportsmen in a like 
manner. Training of this type is given to 
every member of the organization. 

Annual Sportsman’s Show—Each year the 
club, cooperating with the leading merchants 
of the town, holds a sportsman’s show in the 
school building. The program for this affair 





Beys should be taught how properly to handle firearms. 


is divided into two parts; the displays, and 
the speakers and motion pictures. The dis- 
plays are given ample room in the school 
gymnasium and consist of sportsman’s ap- 
parel, equipment and accessories taken from 
various establishments in the city. 


Speakers from the State Conservation 
headquarters and other sportsman leaders 
are provided the opportunity to speak to the 
general public and the club leaders and the 
work of the club during the previous year 
is made public. 


The outdoor program is where the boys 
have a chance to put their theories into prac- 
tical use. All activity is so organized so that 
there will be something for each member to 
do during every season of the year. 


Dogs—All of the boys are interested in 
the proper care and training of hunting dogs. 
Generally helpful hints are suggested and 
each dog owner profits from the other’s 
advice and observation. Actual training of 
the dogs takes place before the game sea- 
son opens and special emphasis is given to 
the dogs during the hunting season. 


Fishing—Titusville is well situated for 
fishing and nearly every member of the club 
does some type of angling. Care of the fish- 
ing tackle is stressed along with the stocking 
of streams, fish conservation, and the appre- 
ciation of the wooded streams during the 
different seasons. This year a casting pro- 
gram is under way. The purpose of this 
program is to instruct the boy in the fine 
art of bait and fly casting. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Photo Dept. of Forests and Waters 


A stately old chestnut. 


MONG the great host of trees which 

constitutes a part of our Pennsylvania 
flora, there is, probably, no single one that 
has offered more friendly and important con- 
tribution to the industrial, agrarian and social 
development in Pennsylvania history, par- 
ticularly as it applied to the pioneers, than 
the Eastern Sweet Chestnut. 


Possessed of the quality to grow an ex- 
tremely valuable wood very quickly, its 
value was further enhanced by the produc- 
tion of a highly palatable and much sought 
after fruit or nut. Not only were our fore- 
fathers able to build of this tree the homes 
in which to rear their offspring, stables and 
barns to shield their stock and store the 
fruits and grains of a summer’s harvest, but 
they cut and split the trees into long and 
slender rails, and the materials were built 
into fences which marked the boundaries 
from which they drew meagre living, or 
prevented the farm animals from straying 
too far afield. 


As if that were not enough, this friendly 
tree added the further welcome of furnish- 
ing a delectable filling of nuts for the wild 
turkey and other fowl which graced the 
Puritanical table as want decreed. And, if 
we but knew, there was many a romance 
which had its inception around a blazing log 
fire from which were drawn these chestnuts— 
steamed done. 


Aside from an economic standpoint, we 
cannot overlook the value of the chestnut 
as it concerns us esthetically. Hardly any 
of the “old folks” cannot associate the more 
pleasant memories of youth with the delight- 
ful experience of gathering the golden brown 
nuts following the frosts of September and 
October. Many a cold and long winter even- 
ing has been pleasantly spent and keenly 
remembered through some association with 


roasted chestnuts which comprised an im- 
portant part of a winter’s diet. The real joy 
in their consumption included a roasting in 
the crackling log fire to which the family 
was wont to gather in “Snow Bound Days 
and Nights.” 


With the advent of steam, telegraphy and 
the telephone, the march of civilization was 
ever directed toward a setting sun. The chest- 
nut, again, was found new and important. 
Proving especially durable when in contact 
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* Ry Eduard Reeder 


with soil, it made admirable stock on which 
to lay the long, ribbon-like railroad steel as 
well as uphold the thin strands of wire which 
comprise the vast and intricate system of 
the telephone. There is scarcely a commun- 
ity anywhere which does not receive the 
magic power of electricity delivered over 
chestnut poles. The desire for using chest- 
nut for post or pole purposes is based upon 
the quality of durability when placed on or 
in the ground. The straight, upright and 
slightly tapering stems are adjuncts to al- 
ready arresting qualities. 


Until recently, the chestnut has performed 
a miracle which, although of the highest im- 
portance, may have escaped the attention of 
all except the more observant. This con- 
cerns the feeding of the forest populace. This 
tree could be depended upon to produce an 
abundant crop of nuts yearly, and of this 
splendid crop there was sufficient to feed 
well, most of our game birds as well as those 
animals of vegetarian and omniverous char- 
acteristics. Any program involving artificial 
feeding, when done to some degree of thor- 
oughness, will quickly bring home the value 
of this nut as a life sustaining medium. The 
rehabilitation of a disease resisting variety 
in our state would automatically result in 
the saving of countless lives of our forest 
denizens and thousands of dollars spent an- 
nually for artificial feeds. 


It is presumed that most of you are aware 
of the cause of the disappearance of the 
chestnut from our eastern forests. The Chest- 
nut Blight or bark disease, appeared in the 
vicinity of New York City about 1904, and 
spread in ever widening circles. From this 
point, it has virtually annihilated our exist- 
ing stands. This fact is particularly lament- 
able, because it came at a time when public 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Some day the chestnut may again take its place as Pennsylvania’s finest nut tree. 
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SPORTSMEN! 


By ROBERT STEVENTON* 


ONSERVATION is not a new idea in 
C Pennsylvania. Almost a half century 
ago Dr. Joseph Kalbfus became the first 
secretary of the Game Commission and pro- 
ceeded to set before the people of Pennsyl- 
vania the principles of conservation he had 
learned while living in the West. For many 
years the Game Commission, the Fish Com- 
mission and the Department of Forests and 
Waters have done much that may be classi- 
fied as conservation. The sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania have contributed in more ways than 
space in this discussion will permit. In 
recent years many other organizations have 
become conservation-minded, and are con- 
tributing as they can. 


On February 12, 1938 the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs decided that 
more progress must be made. A Committee 
on Conservation Education was appointed to 
investigate the possibilities of teaching con- 
servation in the schools of this Common- 
wealth. The question then arose what could 
such a committee accomplish. I shall list a 
few things this committee has done and may 
do. First the committee secured permission 
from the Department of Public Instruction to 
allow any high school in Pennsylvania to 
offer a course in conservation for one semes- 
ter provided an outline of the proposed 
course has been approved. A course of this 
kind shall be credited one-half Carnegie unit. 
At the same time any teacher qualified to 
teach science will be qualified to teach con- 
servation. 


Then, some months later, this committee 
called together persons representative of the 
interested groups. These persons were Dr. 
F. B. Haas, Dr. P. L. Cressman and Miss L. M. 
Clark of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Mr. R. L. Emerick and Mr. C. E. Baer 
of the Department of Forests and Waters; 
Mr. Seth Gordon and Mr. L. A. Luttringer, 
Jr, of the Game Commission; Mr. C. A. 
French and Mr. M. E. Shoemaker of the Fish 
Commission; and the writer representing the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. During the discussion the following 
matters were considered. First, the possibil- 
ity of a bulletin or bulletins to meet the 
needs of teachers was discussed. To this end, 
it was suggested that a committee to develop 
or revise materials be appointed. Such a 
committee might include successful teachers 
and representatives of interested groups and 
members of the Pennsylvania State College 
Nature Camp. The groups or departments 
especially interested in conservation should 
help to determine what should be taught; 
the Department of Public Instruction and 
other educators should be responsible for 
recommending sound educational approach 
and procedures. 

Second, the possibility of increasing the 
amount of informational material on the 
reading level of the elementary shcool child 
was considered. In this connection Mr. M. E. 
Shoemaker has developed some excellent 
material on fish that may be used in elemen- 





* Chairman, Conservation Education Committee, 
Penna, Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
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Photo by the author 


Group of teachers on early morning bird hike at Tennessee Summer Conservation School for 
teachers. 


tary grades. Similar work in other fields is 
being prepared. 


Third, and an important consideration, was 
the possibility of promoting conservation 
education by means of contacts with teachers 
in service through institute lectures, and with 
key groups of lay people such as service and 
civic clubs, etc. The response to contacts 
made with many county superintendents has 
been very favorable. 


Fourth, and perhaps the most important 
consideration, was the possibility of adding 
courses in teachers colleges to train teachers 
in conservation education. It was suggested 
that a schedule of two lectures at each of the 
State Teacher’s Colleges might be arranged 
for the coming year by the Game Commis- 
sion, Fish Commission and Department of 
Forests and Waters. An itinerary is now 
being arranged for lectures from these 
groups. 


During the last week of June the writer, 
who is the chairman of the Committee on 
Conservation Education, had the privilege of 
observing the set-up as it is functioning in 
the most progressive conservation-education 
state in the union, Tennessee. What is being 
done in Tennessee can be done in Pennsyl- 
vania. May I review it briefly? First, let us 
understand that Tennessee has the advantage 
of a Conservation Department with the fol- 
lowing divisions: Forestry, Geology, Game, 
Fish, State Parks, and State Information. This 
department has an Educational Service Staff 
consisting of John C. Caldwell, James L. 
Bailey, an assistant, a photographer, and a 
secretary. The Educational Service was or- 
ganized in 1937 as an integral part of the 
conservation program. Its primary object has 
been, very simply, to establish the teaching 
of conservation in the schools. These men 
realized they could not stimulate a general 
conservation consciousness by laws and regu- 
lations. Conservation concepts must be taught 


in early youth—people must be sold on con- 
servation. They visited each school to see 
what was being taught and what could be 
done. Keeping in mind that children “learn 
by doing’, they located on or about the 
school grounds great opportunities for teach- 
ing wise land use. To stop land erosion, 
stakes are driven into the ground, dead trees 
are thrown across the stakes, stones and 
broken sticks are woven in front of the dead 
tree, grass, lespedeza, shrubbery and trees 
are planted. Here the child can learn a lesson 
that the contour of land and our system of 
agriculture and our wildlife habitat will 
never be perfect as long as a drop of muddy 
water runs away. What can be more im- 
portant than to check this soil, to keep this 
land from running away from you? 


Roots will not let all the water run down 
hill. This was demonstrated on a field trip 
taken by teachers who attended the summer 
school conservation classes to the top of Roan 
Mountain about six thousand five hundred 
feet above sea level. A spring was running 
about fifty yards from the crest of the moun- 
tain. The people of Tennessee are beginning 
to realize that conservation is not just a 
word; it is a way of living and an area of 
living. 

In conjunction with professors of education 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Bailey teach classes in 
conservation for six weeks at Norris, a town 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority, during the 
summer. Credit is given for a course in 
science education at Tennessee University at 
Knoxville a few miles away. The location 
at Norris is used because of the value of 
local field trips. Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Bailey 
also have charge of classes at some of the 
Teachers Colleges Summer Schools. 


The question arises, what can these men 
teach teachers? In general, conservation 
education for children is given for the teacher 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Words and Music by C O O N od U N T Arranged by 
WALTER JAMES 


FRANK P,. PLESSINGER* 
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*Copyrighted 1940 by Frank P. Plessinger, who retired from the Commission’s Division of Lands in March after having contributed outstanding service for many 
years in Land Engineering and Land Titling work. The music of his song is a simple melody of the hills inspired by a Berks County Coon Hunt in the Blue 
Mountains. Game News is grateful beyond words to be given the chance to publish this innovation first. 
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THE DEER DILEMMA 





Heavily browsed deer range. 


N order to reduce our deer and prevent their starving during our 

severe winters, at a meeting in Harrisburg on July 10, our 
Game Commission and the leaders of the thinking sportsmen of 
the state wisely decided to declare an open season this year on 
both bucks and does. However, to make the hunter look closely 
before shooting and thus protect human lives, they also decided 
upon a closed season for spike bucks. 


Mr. Leffler, President of the Commission, stated that: “Field 
representatives reported that in the deer country from 75 to 90 
percent of the many thousands of trees, shrubs and food plots 
planted by the Commission were destroyed by the deer and that 
planting grain plots to furnish food for small game and to relieve 
damage to neighboring farms is of little value wherever deer are 
plentiful.” 


Despite the feeding campaign conducted by the Game Com- 
mission and sportsmen last Winter the Commission estimates that 
more than 9,000 deer died of starvation. Many were found in and 
along the streams and the April trout fishermen say the stench 
from the decaying carcasses was nauseating and the water not 
fit to. drink. 


It is variously estimated that there are from 500,000 to a million 
aeer in the state. They have not only destroyed their own food so 
that many thousands die during the winter, but have destroyed 
the ground food and cover for small game, which gives sport to the 
great majority of our hunters. Our cottontails and snow-shoe 
rabbits, grouse and wild turkeys are disappearing in many sections 
where deer are too plentiful. 


Our farmers are complaining of the depredations of the deer and 
point out that it is impossible to grow certain crops or plant an 
orchard without surrounding it with an eight-foot deer proof fence. 
Because of the destructiveness of the deer, some farms are even 
being abandoned which depreciates the value of rural land. 


Like the Game Commission, our Forestry Department is com- 
plaining bitterly that it is impossible to plant trees in deer country. 


Several hundred automobiles are wrecked and people injured 
during the year by deer. If cattle were doing this, the owners 
would be liable for damages. 


Thousands of deer suffer the pangs of slow starvation, only to 
die a lingering death in our forests every winter. To prevent this 
cruelty to animals, the Humane Society would have been forced to 
take action if the sportsmen had not done so themselves by starting 
a movement to reduce the herd to a point where the deer can obtain 
sufficient food. 


By JOHN M. PHILLIPS 


My friend, George Shiras, III, noted author and wildlife photo- 
grapher, who is perhaps the leading authority on deer in the 
country, tells clearly of what happens to forest and small game, 
and even land through the overbrowsing of deer in the following 
article. The most striking thing about his dissertation is the date 
upon which it was written, namely 1896. 


COLLATERAL EFFECT OF OVERBROWSING 


Extract from the Second Edition of “Hunting Wild Game with 
Flashlight and Camera.” 


By George Shiras III, Published 1896. 


“In the extensive study of isolated tracts denuded of ground 
vegetation or where trees were trimmed as far as a browsing animal 
could reach I paid little attention, at the time, to the effect these 
changes would have on the welfare of many birds and smaller 
animals. 


“However, in a retrospective consideration of these sections in 
which moose and deer had suffered starvation I can now recall a 
marked absence of the smaller forms of life. 


“I had sometimes wondered why I had seen no grouse and few 
other land birds on Grand Island, St. Ignace Island, Presque Isle 
and Isle Royal in Lake Superior, or elsewhere in which much of the 
plant life had been destroyed. 


“When one realizes what effect the absence of ground vegetation, 
or of saplings, bushes bearing buds, berries and seeds, has upon the 
food supply and shelter of many birds and animals it is not strange 
that they have deserted such places. 


“Moreover, when the forest floor becomes bare, dry and sterile, 
then grubs, worms, ants and smaller insects disappear, depriving 
most insectivorous birds of their customary diet. Even the black 
bear, bulky as it is, is largely dependent upon berries, roots, grubs, 
mice and ant eggs, so it suffers accordingly in over-browsing areas. 

“As a further result of these conditions rabbits, ground squirrels, 
moles and mise suffer equally from tne lack of food, affecting in 
sequence predatory animals and birds such as foxes, skunks, weasels, 
lynxes, hawks and owls. 

“When the equilibrium maintained by nature is thrown out of 
balance it disrupts a system of interdependence based upon cen- 
turies of mutual adjustment. This must be recognized if we are to 
get at the foundation of many problems now confronting the 
zoologist or the game conservationist.” 





























Thousands die of starvation every winter. 
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However, in all fairness to the fox, pro- 
foxers, anti-foxers, and the Game Commis- 
sion, it should be clearly understood that 
before a bounty was replaced on the red 
fox, a very thorough study was made by the 
fact-finding division of the Game Commis- 
sion. Undoubtedly this study is one of the 
most comprehensive of its type made to date. 
Furthermore, this study will not stop at a 
preliminary survey, but will continue in an 
attempt to uncover and to probe into basic 
factors governing predation. 


Since it is known that the fox studies will 
be carried on, let us examine a few of the 
possible avenues of attack in getting a better 
slant on the question of fox predation. 





1714, 


In 1897, according to Rhoads, the red fox 
was more abundant in the State than the 
gray fox. Our surmise today, based on the 
recent survey of foxes, would be that there 
is an equal number of each with possibly a 
greater number of grays. 


Little is known of the fluctuations in popu- 
lation of the two fox species during the his- 





Rhoads (Mammals of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey) and Seton (Lives of Game Ani- 
mals) have pried into the history of the red 
and gray foxes in the eastern States. 
therefore tentatively state that the red fox 
now present in the Southern part of Penn- 
sylvania may be a mongrel fox—a cross be- 
tween the northern red fox which probably 
moved southward from Canada, and the Eng- 
lish red fox which was imported during 
Colonial days by fox chasing groups. In all 
probabilities, the original range of the red 
fox, native to Pennsylvania, was confined to 
the northern tier of counties. The first writ- 
ten record of a red fox killed outside the 
southeastern part of the State came from 
Perry County in the year 1787. 
southeastern Pennsylvania, a bounty was 
placed on red fox pups. 
viously had placed a bounty on red foxes in 


New Jersey pre- 
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FOXY BUSINESS 


By DOUGLAS WADE 


EGINNING July 1, the little red fox, in 

26 north central and northwestern coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania, started singing a new 
version of the famous song. This time, the 
theme is, “I’m Worth Four Dollars, More or 
Less”. Despite the fact that this new ditty 
is catchy, the Game Commission no doubt 
will be facing another administrative head- 
ache in listening to this song sung over and 
over. Throw together into a grand free-for- 
all a group of farmers suffering from stock 
and poultry losses; fox trappers and hunters 
complaining of the low value of red fox 
pelts; fox trappers and hunters desiring a 
closed season on foxes; “fox chasers” riding 
to the hounds, crying “Tally Ho”, but not 
always dispatching their quarry; a very large 
number of sportsmen blaming the foxes for 
any or all decreases in small game; and a 
few lonesome individuals seeing some value 
in predators; and you have a picture of what 
the Game Commission must contend with. 





Red Foxes taken in Tioga County in 1923. 


tory of the State. Leopold, in a game survey 
of the north central states, found that grays 
replaced reds, and in turn reds came back 
in certain instances to replace grays. In 
Pennsylvania, since about 1925, there appears 
to have been a steady spread of gray foxes 
into regions of the State wherein they had 
been previously absent or scarce. For ex- 
ample, since 1931 gray foxes have been ap- 
pearing in Crawford, Forest, and Erie Coun- 
ties. During the period around 1900, when 
Rhoads was making his studies, gray foxes 
were absent or very rare in Chester, Dela- 
ware, Montgomery, and Washington Counties. 
Today, gray foxes are to be found in every 
county in the State—in fact, gray foxes from 
every county have been probated for bounty. 
Rhoads also estimated that the red to gray 
fox ratios in the northern part of the State 
varied from 9.1 to 20.1. Today these ratios 
are more equal, indicating that probably 
there are more gray foxes in the northern 
part of the Commonwealth than at the time 
of Rhoads’ survey. 


In summary, the historical side of the red 
and gray fox study is represented very 
meagrely. Additional information will enable 
fact-finders to determine why areas within 
the State occupied by red foxes and gray 
foxes have enlarged and during what periods 
these increases occurred. 


Distribution and Status of Foxes 


This phase of the study is closely con- 
nected with the historical approach. Though 
an analysis of the red and gray fox takes 
over a twenty-year period, it is possible to 
figure the take per square mile. For ex- 
ample, the annual average take of red foxes 
in the State for the past twenty years (based 
upon figures derived from fur dealers’ re- 
ports) has been 5,071 animals. Reduced, these 
figures mean that one red fox has been taken 


for every 8.8 square miles of the State per 
year. The annual gray fox take in the State 
(based upon bounty records) over a twenty- 
year period was 8,074. This figure reduced 
to an area take would be one gray fox taken 
for every 5.5 square miles per year. 


Both species of foxes are to be found in 
every county in the State. The status of the 
gray fox has been well worked out by coun- 
ties. At the present time, some of the heavily 
populated gray fox counties are Cameron, 
Clinton, Centre, Mifflin, Fayette, Pike, 
Wayne, and Bucks. The gray fox take in 
Clinton County, during the fiscal year of 
1938-39, was one gray for every 1.3 square 
miles. In contrast, one gray fox was taken 
for every 156 square miles of Erie County 
during the same period. 


The status of the red fox is less clear. 
but from all indications the northern tier of 
counties and certain counties in the south- 
western and southeastern part of the State 
are the heaviest centers of population. It will 
be possible to arrive at fairly satisfactory 
figures for the status of the red fox after 
the results of the current fox survey have 
been analyzed in more detail. 


The Commission will map the distribution 
and status of the gray fox in the entire 
State and the distribution and status of the 
red fox in the 26 northern counties from 
whence a red fox may be presented for 
bounty. After a few months, there will be 
an opportunity to inspect the most heavily 
populated areas and to determine the reasons 
for the heavy numbers of foxes. Out of the 
findings may come some very excellent ideas 
as best how to control foxes in some of the 
concentration areas. 


Furthermore it will be important to dis- 
cover areas in the State supporting no fox 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Q. 





Q. 


REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


Does limiting the capacity of a repeating 
shotgun to three shots apply only to 
migratory wild fowl or does it pertain 
to all forms of game? When did this 
law come into effect? 
Z.B.—Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Game Law does not 
require repeating shotguns to be plugged 
or otherwise mechanically limited to a 
capacity of three shells when hunting 
native game, such as rabbits, squirrels, 
pheasants and quail, so long as the gun 
does not contain more than three shells 
in the magazine and chamber combined. 
But when migratory game birds of any 
kind are hunted in this State, the hunter 
is required, under Federal Law, to use a 
repeating shotgun whose capacity is 
definitely limited to three shells. The 
safe thing to do is to plug the magazine 
of all repeating shotguns used for hunt- 
ing purposes in Pennsylvania, to avoid 
the possibility of running afoul of the 
law. Our State law limiting repeating 
shotguns to three shells became effective 
June 3, 1937. 


SALE OF FANCY PHEASANTS 
PERMITTED 


I have a number of pheasants of mixed 
varieties such as Mutants, Versicolors, 
and Black-backed Kaleeges. Is it legal to 
trade them for some Bantams, without 
possessing a propagating permit? 
S.L.F.—Allentown, Pa. 


Yes. The Game Commission has ruled 
that any of the fancy or aviary species 
of pheasants, not found in a wild state 
in Pennsylvania, are not subject to the 
restrictions of the Game Law. We there- 
fore consider it unnecessary to have 
special permission to seil the fancy 
species of pheasants to which you refer, 
or exchange them for Bantams. You 
must not attempt to sell or exchange any 
pheasants closely related to our ringneck 
or Reeves. 


7 * 7 


FROG SHOOTING 
Q. 


Is it legal to shoot frogs in the State of 

Pennsylvania? Do you need a hunting 

license, a fishing license, or both? 
B.V.S.—Scranton, Pa. 


Yes, it is permissible to shoot frogs in 
this State during the open season, July 
2 to October 31, Sundays excepted, pro- 
vided you are in possession of a fishing 
license. A hunting license is not re- 
quired. Frogs come within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Fish Commissioners, 
which requires a fishing license to take 


By CHARLES F. STAMBAUGH 


them in any manner whatsoever. Frogs 


may not be shot or otherwise taken 
through the use of artificial lights. 


DIGGING OUT GROUNDHOGS, AND 


USING DOGS 
Q. 


Is it legal to dig out groundhogs if you 
obtain permission from the landowner? 
Also, can you use a dog? 

J.A—Natrona Heights, Pa. 


You may dig woodchucks or groundhogs 
out of dens in cultivated fields during the 
open season, July 1 to September 30, 
Sundays excepted, by first obtaining per- 
mission of the occupant of the farm. The 
law further requires that immediately 
after removing the groundhog, the hunter 
shall replace the earth and level off the 
area dug out. The use of dogs to hunt 
groundhogs is not permitted until August 
20, the opening of the dog training sea- 
son. 


* * * 


TAKING MOUNTED DEER HEADS OUT 


OF STATE 
Q. 


I have three mounted deer heads which 
I wish to take with me to California. Is 
there any law governing such removal 
from the State? 

G.H.W.—Roaring Branch, Pa. 


While the Pennsylvania Game Law for- 
bids the removal out of this State of 
game killed in a wild state within the 
Commonwealth, it permits the removal 
from the State at any time of mounted 
specimens of game, lawfully taken, if 
these specimens are being transferred 
as part of the personal effects of the 
owner. Assuming that the three mounted 
deer heads to which you refer were 
lawfully taken, you will not require a 
permit of any kind to remove them to 
California as part of your personal ef- 
fects. 


LOSS OF PART OF HUNTER’S LICENSE 


Q. 


I am anxious to go groundhog hunting 
and I cannot find the part of my license 
with my signature. What shall I do in 
order to hunt? 

R.R.—Mountville, Pa. 


If you have that portion of the license 
certificate containing your name, address, 
description, etc., it will be satisfactory 
for you to sign your name on any con- 
venient portion of that card, so long as 
it does not obliterate the information on 
the original license. However, if you lost 
the entire license certificate, it will be 
necessary for you to obtain a replace- 
ment license which can be done for a 
fee of $1.00 by making application to the 
Department of Revenue at Harrisburg or 














the agent who issued the original license. 
Even though you lost your license, you 
must not hunt any wild birds or wild 
animals without possessing a proper hun- 
ter’s license certificate. 


* * * 


POSSESSING LIVE SKUNKS 


Q. 


Recently a litter of young skunks came 
from under a chicken coop after I had 
killed the mother. I gathered up the 
young cnes, put them in a pen and have 
been feeding them. Could I obtain a 
permit to have their scent glands re- 
moved and keep them as breeding stock? 
A.M.—Scottdale, R.D. No. 1, Pa. 


As protection has been removed on all 
skunks in Pennsylvania until October 1, 
1941. we see no objection to your retain- 
ing the litter of young skunks which you 
obtained after the mother skunk was 
shot. Should you desire to have their 
scent glands removed, you may do so. 
However, if you intend to raise skunks 
for profit after October 1, 1941, using 
these animals for stock, you will require 
a fur-farming permit issued by the Game 
Commission for a fee of $5.00 a year. It 
is expected that the skunk will be re- 
turned to the list of fur-bearing animals 
on that date. 


* * * 


HUNTING RIGHTS OF GOVERNMENT 


EMPLOYES 
Q. 


I am at present and have been for the 
past four years living in Washington, 
D.C. and in nearby Virginia. I am a 
Federal employe under civil service. 
Prior to this employment I was a life- 
long, bona fied resident of Pennsylvania. 
Has my acceptance of Federal employ- 
ment, which requires my living in Vir- 
ginia, caused the forfeiture of my right 
to secure a resident hunter’s license in 
Pennsylvania? I have never voted in 
Virginia, or elsewhere than in Penn- 
sylvania. 
T.H.O.—Arlington, Va. 


Whether you surrendered your right to 
hunt in this State on a resident license 
depends upon whether you transferred 
your legal residence to another State 
when you accepted a civil service ap- 
pointment. If you continue actually to 
maintain your legal residence in Penn- 
sylvania for voting and other purposes, 
you are entitled to claim this State as 
your residence for hunting purposes and 
take out a resident hunter’s license, re- 
gardless of the fact that you may be 
living outside the State in the perform- 
ance of your duties for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But you cannot take any game 
out of the State with a resident license. 
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A free Game News subscription for one year, together with a copy each of “Pennsyl- 

vania Bird Life’, and “Pennsylvania Wildlife’, will be given for each interesting, 

unusual or historical fact pertaining to Pennsylvania or American wildlife accepted 

for this column, Only boys and girls under 18 are eligible, and each historical contri- 

bution must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. Address all items to “Wildlife 
Then and Now’, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


“The History of the Pennsylvania Bounty System’—It began in 1863. At first a bounty was 
paid only for wolves. Then red foxes and squirrels were added. In 1807 panthers were 
included, and in 1819 wildcats. A premium of 50c was paid for killing of hawks, and owls 
except screech and barn species. This was the Scalp Act of 1885. In 1887 it was repealed. 
The 1913 law fixed a bounty of 50c on goshawks and certain mammals. This law was sup- 
planted by the Act of April 15, 1915, which forms the basis of the present Pennsylvania 
bounty system. This item was taken from a booklet called “The Pennsylvania Bounty 
System” issued by the Game Commission. From pages 3 to 5 inculsive. Research Bulletin 
No. 1.—Submitted by Frank Sabol, 16 years of age, New Salem, Pa. 


“Fishing”—On June 18, 1940, Steve Rohr caught a fish with two mouths at Pine Lake, 
Ohio. This man is over 18 years of age, thus not being eligible to join. For proof you 
may write to him. His address is Steve Rohr, Avella, Pa—Dominick Defilippis, Jr., 
(14 years), Avella, Pa. 


“Value of Furs”—Furs were worn as ornaments, like pearls and diamonds, during the 
Renaissance.—Paul J. Rusnak (16 years), Ambridge, Pa. 


Passenger Pigeons—At one time these pigeons were abundant and millions crowded the 
trees. Mr. John B. Oviatt, veteran Pennsylvania pigeon hunter saw his last pigeons in 
Pennsylvania in 1889. That was the last; now they’re gone forever. July, 1940 issue of 
“Fur-Fish-Game” magazine published in Columbus, Ohio, in an article titled, “They’re 
Gone Forever” by Lloyd E. Scherer, Jr., on pages 37 and 38.—William J. Marcinko, Jr., 
(age 17), Avondale Street, Winburne, Pa. 


The Quail Huddle Spells Safety First—They sleep in a sheltered open space with a head 
in every direction to spot danger. Magazine, “Outdoor Life”, author, Gus Mager, page 138. 
People who say of our wild rabbit that he “Took to his Burrow” are all wet! He may 
take to a groundhog or other hole when hard pressed or cold, but he doesn’t dig burrows 
of his own! Magazine, Outdoor Life”, author, Gus Mager, page 120—James Roman, 14 
years of age, Drums, Pa. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


Removal of Protection From Opossums 


A report having been submitted to the 
Commission indicating that an over-supply 
of opossums exists throughout the Common- 
wealth, and the trappers, due to general 
economic conditions, have not reduced the 
numbers of such animals as anticipated, the 
Commission, after a full discussion, upon 
motion made, seconded and agreed to this 
lith day of July, 1940, adopted findings of 
fact and resolutions as follows: 


Findings of Fact 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission finds 
as facts that the opossum population through- 
out the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in- 
creased to an unreasonable degree in recent 
years due to economic conditions and low 
average fur prices, also due to the further 
fact that large numbers of our citizens who 
formerly trapped extensively have been em- 
ployed on various kinds of relief work and 
not running trap lines, and that to lessen 
the danger of disease epidemics, to alleviate 
widespread complaints of destruction of nests 
of birds, and to enable the Commission bet- 
ter to extend its research studies of these 
animals, the numbers thereof should tem- 
porily be further reduced by removing the 
epossum from the list of protected fur-bear- 
yng animals for a limited period. 



























Resolutions 

WHEREAS, After due investigation and in- 
formation otherwise obtained by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, the Commission 
finds as facts and is of the opinion that to 
assure the maintenance of an adequate and 
properly balanced future supply of game 
birds, game animals, and fur-bearing animals 
in said Commonwealth it is necessary tem- 
porarily to remove the opossum from the list 
of protected fur-bearing animals, under the 
powers and authority vested in the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission in accordance with 
the provisions of Articles I and VI, Sections 
101 and 601 respectively, of the Act of As- 
sembly, approved June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as 
amended, entitled “An act concerning game 
and other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating and chang- 
ing the law relating thereto”; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
opossum be and is hereby removed from the 
designated list of protected fur-bearing ani- 
mals throughout the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, said action to be effective immedi- 
ately and continuing in effect to and expir- 
ing at midnight on September 30, 1941, unless 
rescinded prior thereto, during which period 
it shall be lawful to take opossums at any 
time and in any manner, including digging 
or smoking them out of their dens, except 





THE HUNTING LICENSE 


Gettysburg, July 10—F. Mark Bream, one of the 
most’ ardent sportsman in Adams County, who recently 
retired as one of the city mail carriers here was at 
Harrisbure today, to attend the unveiling of the 
bronze tablet in memory of Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, sec- 
retired as one of the city mail carriers here, was at 
score of years. 


When he went, Mr. Bream, who was one of the 
organizers and first president of the Adams County 
Fish and Game Association, took with him his collec- 
tion of hunting licenses and presented them to the 
State Game Commission to be kept on display in the 
Commission rooms at Harrisburg. 


When the law was passed twenty-seven years ago 
requiring hunters to take out a State license before 
they could go into the woods toe shoot game, Bream 
asked te be granted license No. 1 and each year he 
has obtained the next highest number. He has this 
collection of license cards and plates arranged in order 
in a large frame for convenient display. 








through the use of poisons, explosives and 
chemicals; it being understood and agreed 
that this resolution does in no way modify, 
or attempt to modify, the law with reference 
to the use of traps or deadfalls; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That notice 
of the foregoing action shall be duly publish- 
ed in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 505 of Article V of the act aforesaid as 
part of the advertisement of open hunting 
and trapping seasons for the current year, 
and the Executive Director of the Commis- 
sion is hereby authorized and directed to 
certify the same as and for the act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and 
correct copy of resolutions removing opossums from 
the list of fur-bearing animals until midnight, Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, as adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission at a meeting held July 11, 1940; 
and that notice of such action has been or will be 
duly published in two newspapers (where there are 
that many) of general circulation in each county of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as required by the 
Act therein cited. 

SETH GORDON, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 





The Newportville Rod and Gun Club pur- 
chased 100 pounds of the Pennsylvania Game 
Food Plot Mixture from the Phila. Seed Co., 
on May 3 and distributed it within a week. 
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SURPLUS FISH TO BE REMOVED FROM 
THE PYMATUNING REFUGE 


Since fishing is not permitted in the Pyma- 
tuning State Game Refuge in Crawford 
County, the fish supply therein has materially 
increased during the past four or five years. 
The refuge, comprising 3,670 acres, of which 
approximately 2500 acres are under water, 
is maintained primarily to furnish feeding, 
resting and nesting ground for wild water- 
fowl. However, an abundance of upland 
game likewise finds a haven of safety on the 
1170 acres of dry land within the confines 
of the refuge. If fishing were permitted 
within the refuge, migrating waterfowl and 
nesting birds, both waterfowl and upland 
game, would be disturbed to an unwarranted 
degree. 


Efforts have been made by both the Fish 
and Game Commissions to prevent carp from 
getting into the upper dam of the Pymatun- 
ing Reservoir Project, that is, the refuge 
area, but unfortunately they are now present 
in huge numbers. Since they are destructive 
to marsh and acquatic vegetation essential 
as food for wild waterfowl, it is evident that 
their numbers must be kept under control 
in the most practical manner. 


The Fish Commission, realizing the un- 
satisfactory condition of affairs in the refuge 
water and desiring to prevent the fish fauna 
from being reduced by disease which might 
occur from over-crowding, agreed to remove 
fish and spawn to other waters in the State 
whereby the general public can derive some 
benefit from the surplus crop. 


Removal of fish and spawn will be con- 
ducted to the extent of bringing about and 
maintaining a more even balance of fish 
fauna within the 2500 acres of water in the 
refuge. During the open hunting season for 
migratory birds, removal of fish and spawn 
will be restricted to areas roughly described 
as situate North of Ford Island, on which the 
Pymatuning Migratory Bird Museum is 
located, and extending to the mainland South 
of the Town of Linesville, comprising only a 
few hundred acres. 


Each trap or net set will be plainly marked 
by a flag or some other suitable device in 
order to prevent damage by or to boats or 
boaters used for official purposes by both 
Commissions. : 


The Game Commission has agreed to the 
Fish Commission constructing and maintain- 
ing such buildings as may be required for 
the storage of boats, nets and other equip- 
ment, near the water’s edge on the mainland 
about midway between Ford Island and 
Linesville. 


Approval of the Department of Forests and 
Waters was first secured to this cooperative 
venture of the Fish and Game Commissions, 
since that Department has legal jurisdiction 
over the entire Pymatuning Reservoir Pro- 
ject. By appropriate agreement, in 1937, the 
Department of Forests and Waters, through 
the Water and Power Resources Board, had 
given the Game Commission control over all 
wildlife within the 3,670 acres set apart as a 
refuge. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Another former member of the field 
staff, one who served the Commission 
and the sportsmen well for almost 
seventeen years, passed away on July 
24, 1940. 

William L. Ibach spent all the years 
of his service as the Game Protector in 
charge of Lebanon County, retiring 
November 1, 1930. Funeral services were 
held in Newmanstown on July 27, and 
were attended by both field and office 
representatives of the Commission. 


“Billy” as he was affectionately called 
by his many friends, like all the other 
retired employes of the department, 
continued to maintain his interest in 
the work after he left the service. 











APPOINTMENT OF SURVEYOR 


James S. Arthurs, of Brookville, Jefferson 
County, has been appointed Junior Land 
Engineer in the Division of Lands, effective 
July 1, 1940. He filled the vacancy created 
by the retirement of Mr. Frank P. Plessinger 
which took place in March of this year. 

Mr. Arthurs has been doing survey work 
for the Game Commission on a per diem basis 
since August 1929. During that time he aided 
in surveying the boundary lines of 200,000 
acres of present and prospective State Game 
Lands. 

Land surveying, and in particular retracing 
old surveys on forest lands, is an art acquired 
only by experience. Mr. Arthurs’ experience 
and his familiarity with requirements of the 
Division of Lands will prove of great value 
to the Game Commission in its Land Acqui- 
sition Program. 


OFFICIALS PAY TRIBUTE TO 
NATURALIST HOWELL 


Acting Director W. C. Henderson and other 
officials of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
paid high tribute recently to the character 
and scientific attainments of Arthur H. 
Howell, veteran scientist who died July 18 
at Emergency Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
following a cerebral hemorrhage that over- 
took him at his work on July 9. 


A noted naturalist and an authority on the 
scientific classification of mammals and birds, 
Mr. Howell had served the Federal Govern- 
ment for more than 45 years. At the time 
he was stricken he was examining a tray of 
squirrel specimens. 


Mr. Howell began his Federal service with 
the Bureau of Biological Survey at the age of 
23, working first in northern Montana. His 
periodical field service had taken him te 
many western States, but his most notable 
work was done in the South. 


Notable among the resulting publications 
was “A Biological Survey of Alabama”, “Birds 
of Alabama”, “Birds of Arkansas”, “Florida 
Bird Life”. 

Eight numbers in the famous North Amer- 
ican Fauna series of the Federal Government 
were also contributed by Mr. Howell. These 
publications deal with two genera of skunks, 
the harvest mice, flying squirrels, pikas, chip- 
munks, and the ground squirrels. “A Revision 
of *” 2 American Arctic Hares,” was published 

.e Journal of Mammalogy. 


the time of his death, Mr. Howell was 
wing on a revision of the classification 
of red squirrels, and on accounts of the birds 
of Georgia, the mammals of Florida, and the 
mammals of Mount Mitchell, N.C. 





The above photo is of great interest because it shows three of the country’s outstanding con- 
servationists. It was taken about 35 years ago and depicts, left to right, John M. Phillips, 
former President of the Pa. Game Commission who owns the photo, Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, 
and Uncle ‘‘Dan’’ Beard, founder of the Boy Scouts of America, 
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Any persons doubting the size of the bears in Bradford County should visit the garage at the 

refuge headquarters of Game Protector Walter G. Zellers, Leroy, Pa. Mr. Zellers recently had 

a cement floor placed in the building only to have a large bear make a visit during the night. 

The animal probably was attracted by the odor of fertilizer stored in the building. At any rate 
its numerous tracks in the cement are telltale evidences of its nightly pilgrimage. 


On June 30, 1940 a new Federal agency, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, became a 
legal entity operating in every State in the 
Union, Alaska and Territorial Possession, and 
in inland waters and the oceans surrounding 
the United States. 


Created with the approval of the Con- 
gress under the President’s reorganization 
plan, the new agency is a part of the De- 
partment of the Interior. It consolidated the 
work of the old Bureau of Biological Survey 
and the Bureau of Fisheries, which ceased 
to exist. 


Creation of the new agency marks an- 
other important step in consolidating Federal 
conservation activities in the Department of 
the Interior. The Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey formerly was in the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Fisheries was 
formerly in the Department of Commerce. 
Both were transferred to the Department of 
the Interior under reorganization plans last 
year. The new Fish and Wildlife Service 
comes into being at this time as the result 
of expiration of 60 days since the President 
sent Reorganization Plan No. III creating the 
consolidated agency to the Congress. 


Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, formerly Chief of 
the Biological Survey, became the director of 
the new Service. Charles E. Jackson, Acting 
Commissioner of Fisheries, and W. C. Hen- 
derson, Associate Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey, are the Assistant Directors. Nearly 
2,000 Federal workers throughout the country 
constitute the staff of the consolidated 
agency. 





In a newspaper appeal several weeks ago 
John M. Phillips, pioneer conservationist and 
former member of the Game Commission, 
proposed the mobilization of the Buckshot 


Brigade of Allegheny County for the purpose 
of protecting industrial interests against the 
depredations of saboteurg. The original 
organization, which was disbanded after the 
close of the last World War, consisted of 
approximately 3,000 loyal sportsmen. Each 
man furnished his own equipment, including 
shotgun or rifle, and in order to give the 
organization legal standing the county sheriff 
deputized each member. The men enlisted 
for the duration of the war, spending from 
one to three evenings each week in drilling 
and also giving service to other war aid 
work. Companies were organized in Pitts- 
burgh and about 13 additional cities and 
boroughs surrounding Pittsburgh. In speak- 
ing of the more than a half million hunters 
in the Commonwealth, Mr. Phillips said, “if 
these men who are expert marksmen and 
who are capable of taking care of themselves 
outdoors were organized into companies 
along with former war veterans in the man- 
ner of the Old Buckshot Brigade they would 
be ready to suppress sabotage and protect the 
nation if war comes.” 





THE MAIL BAG 


“Though you instructed me not to fill out 
my original Game Report, yet I feel I should 
accompany the detached post-card with some 
sort of letter of apology. 


“I have been so enthusiastic about the fine 
work of the Commission, have been so willing 
to cooperate, was very meticulous about get- 
ting in reports from the other four members 
of my family, that I am very much ashamed 
of this complete oversight of mine! Your offer 
of leniency is appreciated by me, as it must 
be by other careless people such as myself. 


“So this letter is to endorse very whole- 
heartedly everything the Game Commission 
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does and to encourage you for future good 
work—and again to regret my negligence.”— 
G.P. Millington, Philadelphia. 





FEDERAL AID PROJECTS 


Two upland game bird refuges purchased 
under Federal Aid projects will be developed 
by the Idaho Fish and Game Commission. 


On the John Mitchell Ranch in Crockett 
County, Texas, there are approximately 2500 
collared peccaries. The animals have been 
protected for a number of years, and have 
increased to such an extent that their range 
is being damaged. Their favorite food, leche- 
guillo, is disappearing and they are turning 
to foods necessary for livestock. Other 
ranches in Texas are well suited to the wild 
pigs and want some for seed stock, as they 
are a favorite game animal. 


The Game, Fish and Oyster Commission 
has submitted a project to trap surplus ani- 
mals on the John Mitchell Ranch and trans- 
port them to suitable areas. This project will 
mark a new venture in wildlife management, 
as javelinas, as the peccary is termed in 
Texas, have not hitherto been trapped in 
large numbers. 


The Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Commis- 
sion also proposes a restoration plan for the 
desert bighorn. The first step in the plan 
has been submitted as a project to investi- 
gate certain phases of the habits of the sheep 
and to make an inventory of lands suitable 
for refuges. 


The Indiana Fish and Game Department is 
planning a statewide wildlife survey and 
demonstration project. The project provides 
facilities for obtaining information as to dis- 
tribution of wildlife in the State and for 
determining the limiting factors and remedial 
procedures needed to restore satisfactory 
wildlife conditions. 


The California Fish and Game Commission 
established a project to survey the fur re- 
sources of the State. 





Resolutions of the 1940-41 Hunting 


and Trapping Seasons 
(Continued from Page 11) 


of Section 505 of Article V of the Act afore- 
said; and the Executive Director of the Com- 
mission is hereby authorized and directed to 
certify these rules and regulations as and 
for the act of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. 


I hereby certify that the above be a full, true and 
correct copy of the resolutions establishing rules and 
regulations governing open seasons and bag limits for 
hunting, taking and killing certain game birds, game 
animals, and fur-bearing animals from October 1 
1940 to September 30, 1941, inclusive, as adopted by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission at a meeting held 
July 11, 1940; and that notice of such action per- 
taining to seasons, bag limits, etc., as it affects 
each county of the Commonwealth has been or wil! 
be duly published in two newspapers (where there are 
that many) of general circulation in each county of 
the Commonwealth, one time each week for two con- 
secutive weeks, as required by the Act therein cited. 


SETH GORDON, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 




































































A CRITICISM 


The editor was criticized for using 
the photograph of the boys with pro- 
tected birds on Page 13 of the July 
issue. He accepts this criticism for it 
is well deserved. 


It was thoughtlessness, inspired sub- 
consciously by a sincere desire to show 
what a great part education has played 
in the conservation of wildlife during 
the past ten or fifteen years. That the 
photograph might reflect criticism 
never entered his mind at the moment. 


Certainly it was not used for the 
purpose of making an example of any 
individual or individuals. There are 
very few boys who did not, at some 
time or another in their lives, use the 
little old BB gun or .22 rifle too promis- 
cuously; and as the lads herein re- 
ferred to, most of them have undoubt- 
edly grown into splendid manhood, 
well liked and respected in their com- 
munities, in many cases even members, 
sometimes the staunchest members, of 
sportsmen’s organizations. 


Ever since the Game News has been 
published both the Commission as well 
as the editor have tried to avoid, ex- 
cept in the most unusual cases, even 
using names of those who violate the 
law. 


The editor well remembers his early 
day enthusiasm with a rifle as well as 
the punishment which was meted out 
to him for using it for the same pur- 
pose. The criticism if felt even more 
keenly because of that fact. 











NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“Due to the large amount of the locusts 
in this section crows are a minus quantity 
in the fields. Very rarely are you able to 
see any except in the wooded sections. This 
should be a help to all field nesting birds.”— 
Game Protector Ross G. Metz, Huntingdon 
County. 


“Our forests are full of 17 year locusts, and 
the turkeys are feeding on them.”—Game 
Protector Thos. A. Mosier, Centre County. 


“IT was compelled to remove six very small 
rabbits from the back yard of Oliver Mes- 
serly, 810 Pennsylvania Avenue, York, on 
June 6, 1940 because they were in the flower 
bed not more than six feet from the back 
porch. I took the young ones home, set 
several box trops near the nest, and caught 
the mother rabbit that night. I placed them 
all in a nest in a raccoon cage, and the 
mother cared for them for several weeks 
until they could care for themselves; then 
I released all six and the mother, and they 
are all doing nicely.”"—-Game Protector A. 
Clinton Ganster, York County. 


“I killed a rattlesnake in Ravers Gap this 
week that had a half grown rabbit in it. The 
snake measured 7% inches around where 
the rabbit lay."—Game Protector Roland 
Turley, Bradford County. 
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“Picked up a Canada goose with a broken 
wing on the Youngiogheny River, June 18. 
Bird is wearing band number FS39, Jack 
Miner Sanctuary, Kingsville, Ontario.”— 
Game Protector Nicholas M. Ruha, Somerset 
County. 


“Hawks in this section are conspicuous by 
their absence; not as many as in former 
seasons. The Buzzards that were on and in 
the vicinity of S. G. L. No. 143 are not show- 
ing up as they were in former years. So 
far I saw only two. Last year I would see 
as many as 30 in a flock.”—Game Protector 
John A. Hopkins, Warren County. 


Elaborate plans are being made to enter- 
tain farmers of the nation at the World’s Fair 
during the week of August 12 to August 18. 
Because many of our readers are farmers 
and landowners we take pleasure in carry- 
ing this announcement. We understand the 
program for the entire week has been made 
up and can be secured by addressing H. D. 
Gilson, Director of the Fair. 


“On June 13 when I was with Leon Keiser 
and Orrie Smith checking a wild turkey pro- 
pagating area in Fulton County, a large 
blacksnake was killed that had swallowed 
5 wild turkey eggs. Moving pictures were 
obtained showing both the snake and the 
eggs.” 

“On June 24 Roland Turley killed a rattle- 
snake which had eaten a small rabbit. I saw 
this snake soon after he had killed it. This 
incident took place on G. L. No. 73, Bedford 
County.” 

“During the last week of June, Elmer 
Alexander killed a large blacksnake near 
Refuge 509-A, Huntingdon County. When this 
snake was cut open, he discovered five small 
wild turkey poults. I saw this snake and 
the turkey poults when I contacted Alex- 
ander a few days later. These incidents are 
interesting since they show the loss of wild- 
life due to depredations of the various 
snakes.—John B. Sedam, Game Technician, 
Huntingdon County. 


THE DR. JOSEPH KALBFUS MEMORIAL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


R. Kulp, Reading, and F. D. McCue, Oil City. 

The Sub-Committee in Charge of Arrange- 
ments for the plaque and its unveiling in- 
cluded M. C. Merritts, Altoona; A. J. Hanes, 
St. Marys, and Rev. Darlington R. Kulp, 
Reading. 

Clubs and individuals contributed gener- 
ously to the fund and in 1937 a bill was 
sponsored by Representatives William D. 
Imbrie from Butler County and Harry L. 
Shumacker, of Erie County, for the place- 
ment of a plaque in the Corridor of the 
Capitol. The bill was signed by Governor 
George H. Earle, April 13, 1937. 








And so comes to a close a final tribute to 
a great man. It is easy here to recount an1 
pay tribute to the noble efforts and sacrifices 
of this grand old trail blazer, but nothing we 
can say or do will fittingly honor his mem- 
ory. The early road to conservation was fu’'l 
of obstacles, some of them virtually insur- 
mountable, but with his good judgment, 
splendid courage, tireless energy and the un- 
failing support of his superiors—the Members 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission—D-:. 
Kalbfus surmounted all of them and attained 
renowned success. 
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Plaque in honor of Dr. Kalbfus being viewed by (left to right): Hon. John M. Phillips, Pitts- 
burgh, Chairman at the unveiling ceremonies; and relatives of Dr. Kalbfus as follows: Hugo 
Frear, grandson; Mrs. Helen Kalbfus Frear, daughter; Admiral E. C. Kalbfus, son; and Mary 


Louise Frear, granddaughter, who unveiled the plaque. 
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Oscar H. Krock, of Alburtis, Pa., 


is shown above with his coonhound, Sun Rise, which 


recently won final tree honors over an entry of 109 dogs, at a field trial conducted by the 


Beaver Creek Field Trial Club near Bernville. 


Sun Rise was tne first Berks County dog to 


win from such a large field which contained dogs from several eastern states. 


Two of the biggest trials ever held with 
led animals in this part of the country were 
held June $ and 23. Both events were con- 
ducted under the supervision of Game Pro- 
tector Joseph N. Leindecker of Wyomissing, 
and our own Field Marshal, Leon Grundy, of 
Fleetwood. 


The trial on June 9 was held three miles 
east of Reading, near Weber’s Hotel at which 
a large gallery watched 92 dogs perform. 


The trial on June 23 was held near Bern- 
ville with 109 dogs entered and an even 
larger gallery present. A registered English 
dog, owned by Oscar H. Krock, of Alburtis 
R. 1, Pa., took tree honors over some of the 
best dogs in the east. All money derived 
from the events will be used for restocking 
and propagating different kinds of game. This 
organization is rapidly spreading over the 
eastern part of the state due: to its good 
sportsmanship and the friendly manner in 
which it operates. 

Anybody wishing to get on the Associa- 
tion’s mailing list should write to the Sec- 
retary, Elmer Bortz, Fleetwood R. 1, Pa. 


The Montour County Fish and Game Con- 
servation Club has designed a game bird 
flushing apparatus which has proved very 
satisfactory, and which is being used exten- 
sively in that section during this summer’s 
mowing season. During the month of June 
the Club made up and had in use by co- 
operating farmers, 27 of their type flushing 
bars. 





Joseph Alcorn, Secretary, Snydervil's Rod 
and Gun Club, advises that about 50% of the 
club members subscribe to the GAME NEWS 
and like it very much. 


The Jefferson County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual picnic on August 
14 at the Game Commission’s Field Officers 
Training School near Brockway. Trap shoot- 
ing, rifle shooting, plug and fly casting will 
constitute the contests, and it is to be an 
all day affair. Everybody is invited to 
attend. 


The Eighth Annual A-K-C Sanctioned Fall 
Field Trials will be held by the Stein’s 
Hollow Beagle Club, on its Game Refuge at 
Lower Mill Creek between Saint Clair and 
Port Carbon, two miles east of Pottsville, Pa., 
on September 1 and 2. 

Running Order—Sunday September First, 
13 inch dogs and bitches (combined). Monday 
September Second, 15 inch dogs and bitches 
(combined) Drawing at 8:30 A. M. each 
morning. 

An entry fee $2.00 Ribbons will be award- 
ed to all placed hounds, with fifty percent 
of entry fees in each class to be divided 
50-30-20. Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Davis, East Market Street, Pottsville. The 
Judges will be George K. Brands, of Strouds- 
burg, and Gere Stebnitsky, of Sandy Run. 

The Running Grounds have been greatly 
improved, all coal holes have been closed 
on the Game Refuge, and there are plenty 





of rabbits. For further information write 
Frank J. Wapinsky, 147 N. Second Street, 
Saint Clair. 


Laurence (Larry) Bruce Ashcom, one of 
Johnstown’s best-known newspapermen and 
an ardent sportsman, died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack at his home on June 29. The 
veteran writer, a member of The Tribune 
staff since 1920 and for 15 years its city 
editor, was in poor health in recent years. 


His particular outdoor love was fishing. He 
spent many of his leisure hours along the 
streams of Pennsylvania and was widely 
known and respected among sportsmen. 

In recent years his most popular newspaper 
effort was a series of articles appearing in 
The Tribune under the caption, “The Old 
Angler.” 

“The Old Angler” on many occasions dis- 
agreed with such groups as the Board of 


Fish Commissioners and the Pennsylvania 


Game Commission in his column comments, 
but at all times he was interested in advance- 
ment of the pleasures of the average sports- 
man. 


The veteran writer was active for many 
years in the Johnstown Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion and was one of the organizers of the 
old Johnstown Rod and Gun Club. 


Berks County Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League of America announces its Eighth An- 
nual Sportsmen’s Field Day to be held Aug. 
25, 1940 on the grounds of the Cedar Top 
Gun Club, near Shillington, Pa. Many events 
are scheduled for the day with appropriate 
prizes for the winners. 





$50.00 REWARD 





Springer Spaniel, black and white male, 40 Ibs., 


dark brown eyes, soft hair. Will sit up and beg. 
Friendly. Reward of $50 offered by J. B. Semple, 
Sewickley, Pa. Phone 642. 
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CROW HUNTERS COMPETE 


Held under unfavorable weather conditions, 
the American Crow Hunters’ Association 
sixth annual crow hunt staged at Kenton, O., 
June 28-29, was nevertheless the most suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic meet that has yet 
been put on by the organization which has 
been conducting actual field crow killing for 
the past five years. 


Each year the winner is awarded the cus- 
tody of a beautiful and emblematic trophy 
made possible by the generous sportsmanship 
of the late Ed Rausenberger of Circleville, 
Ohio. 


The entry list was represented by shooters 
from all over Ohio and some from neighbor- 
ing States, including John Mock, Outdoor 
Writer for the Pittsburgh Press. Every con- 
testant proved to be a generous and courteous 
sportsman which is attested by the fact that 
the City of Kenton regretted that they could 
not return to their city and county again 
next year for the big event. 


The trophy and honors were won by P.O. 
Harbage, of West Jefferson, Ohio, with a total 
kill of 16 crows in two hours time. The 
runner-up was Pete Ramge of Hardian 
County, last year’s winner with 15 to his 
credit. Others came along with 11 and 10 
and on down to 2, with a total of 88 crows 
killed by the 17 contestants. With more favor- 
able weather conditions, no doubt the kill 
would have been much greater, as the high 
wind blowing at the time coupled with 
cloudy skies was far from ideal for crow 
shooting. 


One of the highlights of the shoot was the 
count of 10, brought in by George Clevenger, 
a real one-gallus hunter from Lancaster, 
Ohio. Mr. Clevenger hunts with a single 
barrel and does his calling with his own 
voice. In recognition of the type of sports- 
manship shown by Mr. Clevenger, the gath- 
ering voted almost unanimously to hold the 
1941 convention at Lancaster. 


The sport of crow hunting is fast taking 
hold of the shooting public, many hunters 
now saying that they get a greater kick out 
of hunting crows than they do pheasants or 
ducks; and when it is considered that with 
every crow killed you are helping conserva- 
tion by reducing his number when he be- 
comes too plentiful, you are missing some- 
thing in not buying a hunting license, a crow 
caller, and joining the American Crow Hun- 
ters’ Association, the annual dues of which 
are $1.00.—Grover Hipp, Grover Hill, Ohio. 





The Keystone Setter and Pointer Club, 
Reading, Pa., will hold its Seventh Annual 
Fall “Bird Dog Trials” Saturday and Sun- 
day, September 21 and 22. Trials will be 
conducted on the Keystone Club grounds 
“Sports Acres”, one mile west of West 
Leesport. It is expected Dr. Sherman Ames, 
popular bird dog breeder and trainer of 
Easton, will officiate. Open Derby and Open 
Shooting Dog stakes will be run on Satur- 
day, and Open All Age will be contested 
on Sunday. Beautiful trophies and ribbons 
will be awarded the first three places in 
each event. Drawings will be made at the 
Berkshire Hotel, Reading, at 8:30 on the 
night preceding the respective events. Any- 
one interested, please contact J. Elwood 
Hollenbach, Secretary, 837 Penn Avenue, 
Wyomissing, Pa., or phone Reading 4-5467. 
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BLAIR COUNTY ASSOCIATION TO 
CELEBRATE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


On August 31, 1940, the Blair County Game, 
Fish and Forestry Association will celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary with appropriate 
ceremonies at itS Chief Logan Lodge. The 
lodge, a beautiful building, and club grounds 
are located at the head of Riggles Gap, at 
the foot of the Allegheny Mountains. The 
grounds comprise a tract of 428 acres, 100 
acres of which have been wired and estab- 
lished as a State Game Refuge and through 
which flows one of the finest streams in Blair 
County. 


The recreation facilities of the club house, 
which is constructed entirely of logs and 
native stones taken from the tract, are many. 
There is an unobtsructed auditorium and 
dance hall 60x25 feet, with a recreation room 
of similar dimensions on the second floor 
with a balcony facing the southeast which 
provides a very pretentious view of the sur- 
rounding woodlands. It has a modern kitchen 
20x24 feet with equipment to serve 100 
people. The caretaker’s quarters are on the 
second floor. 


The club has one of the most modernly 
equipped rifle and pistol ranges, with pro- 
tected target pit on 100-yard range with tele- 
phone service from shooters quarters to the 
pit; also an excellent clay-bird trap field with 
a fine building completely surround by a 
flagstone porch. 


Ample picnic facilities include tables and 
outside fireplaces for the comfort and pleas- 
ures of the members. There are also horse- 
shoe, quoit and volley ball courts, and an 
archery range. 


An average of 150 persons are entertained 
at the Lodge each Saturday evening with 
dancing and games. Banquets are provided 
by appointment by various organizations. A 
banquet will be served on Thursday evening, 
July 31 for the benefit of the War Relief 
Fund of the Red Cross. 

The Annual Picnic of the Association will 
be held on August 31 in connection with the 
25th anniversary celebration. 
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The association has been very active the 
past year in conservation and reforestration 
work, having planted many thousands of 
trees to provide food and cover for wildlife 
as well as to prevent soil erosion. 

Considerable experimenting is being done 
with Japanese and Chinese chestnuts and 
other trees of foreign origin. 

An extensive program of landscaping and 
beautifying the grounds has been started. 





“At about 12:05 A. M. E.S.T., June 24th, 
I received a phone message from the City 
Police that a live injured eagle was lying 
in the middle of one of the main streets in 
the northern end of Lancaster. When I ar- 
rived at the scene a few minutes later I 
discovered that the reported bird was really 
an eagle, although I was astounded at such 
an unusual occurrence. 


“It was an immature Bald Eagle, over a 
year old but less than 3% years of age be- 
cause it did not have the white head and 
tail and yellow eyes. The bird did not possess 
the use of its wings and I suppose the injury 
resulted because it became confused by the 
city lights and flew into overhead wires or 
some building. Some person in the audience 
advanced the theory that possibly the bird 
had been struck by an aeroplane which had 
passed over that section of Lancaster about 
the time the eagle was first noticed on the 
street. 


“With the help of some bystanders and the 
City Police the bird was captured without 
further incident and I delivered it to the 
Hershey Zoo to be properly cared for until 
it regains its full strength. At this date 
(July 7, 1940) I understand it will be ready 
for liberation in about a month and in that 
event I shall release it near the Eagle Sanc- 
tuary which is located on Mt. Johnson’s Island 
on the Susquehanna River close to Fishing 
Creek. Needless to say, this is the first time 
in my ten years’ experience as District Game 
Protector that I have ever heard of an eagle 
being seen in or over the city of Lancaster.”— 
Game Protector J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster 
County. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 





Fie. 5—Soil Conservation Practices Benefit Wildlife—Many of the measures used to conserve 


soil also improve wildlife habitat. 
excessive water from the crop fields. 


This picture shows a diversion terrace used to carry 
Its permanent vegetation is an excellent nesting cover 


for game and song birds. 


program of wildlife management in con- 
junction with other conservation work. This 
organization should provide a means for 
economically facilitating game cooperatives. 

For the sportsman’s organization, local 
sportsmen’s clubs and their county and state 
federations should serve admirably. How- 
ever, I believe that they must be strengthen- 
ed far beyond their present level of activity 
if they are actively and permanently to un- 
dertake this cooperative work. The very op- 
portunity for this work should help to stimu- 
late this increased strength. Farmer organi- 
zations, with a few local exceptions have not 
been in a position to handle the needed co- 
operative efforts in conservation work. The 
United States Department of Agriculture, in 
its work with the conservation of the soil 
and its resources, recognized the need for 
some type of farmer organization that would 
function democratically to solve the common 
conservation problems of a locality. Legisla- 
tion enacted by a majority of states within 
the last three years may go a long way to 
meet this need. It is the soil conservation 
district that may well prove to be the missing 
link in the landowner-sportsman relationship 
problem. 

What is a soil conservation district, how is 
it organized, how will it help in this wildlife 
management problem? Well, I think you 
may gain a better understanding of it if we 
call it simply a conservation district; for 
while the soil is the basic resource to be 
conserved, the resources derived from the 
soil—farm crops, forests, water, and wildlife 
—-are equally important in the conservation 
objectives. They. are the beneficiaries of the 
conservation of the soil. So it is not only 
natural but essential that these districts 


definitely plan for the care of all of these 
resources 


The philisophy behind the soil conserva- 
tion district movement is to place the re- 
sponsibility for soil conservation and good 
land use squarely on the shoulders of local 
people—the people who operate the land. The 
district is an agency through which farmers 
may cooperate with each other and with 
public agencies in the conservation of their 
natural resources. Through it they may exer- 
cise their initiative and take their full share 
of responsibility for the solution of their com- 
mon conservation problems. The districts are 
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Continued from Page 7 


owners are fully aware of their own prob- 
selves and district policies are established by 
them. This is only possible when the land- 
owners are fully aware of their own prob- 
lems and are informed as to the methods and 
techniques of the best solution. That is where 
public agencies come in—any local, State or 
Federal agencies that are in a position to fur- 
nish the district with professional guidance 
and help. When the district faces wildlife 
conservation problems, it is obvious that it 
should turn to the State wildlife agency for 
help; and, it is equally apparent that the 
state can operate more efficiently on farm 
game work through the cooperation of a con- 
servation organization such as the district. 


Districts are generally political subdivisions 
of the state and as such require state en- 
abling legislation. Experience by the states 
has indicated that the logical unit for a dis- 
trict is a watershed or group of watersheds, 
but they have usually found it expedient to 
define the boundaries by roads, streams, and 
existing political lines to approximate the 
watershed owing to the legal difficulties in 
defining a watershed boundary. Districts 
formed so far include from something less 
than one hundred thousand acres to more 
than a million acres each. 


Let’s take a typical districts law and see 
how districts may be organized under it. 
The act probably provides for the establish- 
ment of a state soil conservation committee 
which may receive petitions for district or- 
ganization. The petition should contain at 
least 25 names of landowners or occupiers. 
Then the state committee holds open hear- 
ings in the proposed district area to sound 
out public sentiment and to answer questions 
that arise. If there appears to be need for a 
district and adequate interest in its forma- 
tion, the committee then defines the bound- 
aries and calls a referendum. If the vote is 
favorable, the committee may then appoint 
two directors or supervisors for the district. 
These appointed supervisors file an applica- 





Fig. 6—Conservation Requires Cooperative Action—Two gullies appear in this picture, the one 
in the foreground bare and eroding, the one in the back well vegetated. The control of erosion 
and establishment of good wildlife cover on the second one was accomplished through planting 


of trees and shrubs accompanied by fencing. 


Most farmers need help to accomplish this work. 


The Soil Conservation District can pool all available resources to give him that help. 
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tion for a certificate of organization with the 
secretary of State. When this certificate is 
issued the district comes into being. Three 
more supervisors are then chosen at an elec- 
tion. 

The board of five supervisors is the govern- 
ing body of the district. The supervisors’ 
first job is to study the conservation prob- 
lems of the district and to formulate a pro- 
gram of action. Based largely on soil con- 
servation and the control of erosion and 
water run-off, this program may include 
many conservation objectives. Flood control, 
improved pastures, woodland management, 
and wildlife management are some of the 
more commonly expressed objectives in addi- 
tion to basic soil conservation. On the basis 
of this program the district may request 
assistance from any public agencies that are 
in a position to help them with technical 
guidance, loan of equipment, or the furnish- 
ing of labor and materials. They may ask 
the state extension service to assist with the 
educational needs; the State college may be 
asked for guidance on fertilizer and seeding 
requirements and similar problems. The Soil 
Conservation Service is usually requested to 
furnish technicians to make farm plans em- 
bodying conservation needs. The state and 
county highway commissioners, the state 
forestry agency, and the state wildlife agency 
are others that may be called upon for assist- 
ance. The district may seek cooperation from 
other organized groups in the vicinity, such 
as fertilizer associations, chambers of com- 
merce, cooperative marketing agencies, and 
sportsmen’s clubs. In working out the land- 
owner-sportsman relationships problem, the 
district would logically turn to the state con- 
servation department and the local county 
federation of sportsmen’s clubs. 

In most cases a written document of co- 
operation is drafted to cover the relations of 
the district with each cooperating agency. 
Such a document is required by some organ- 
izations, such as the United States Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, in order that public 
funds may be utilized. 

With the objectives of the district set. forth 
in its program and with cooperative arrange- 
ments completed with various agencies, the 
district supervisors draw up their work plan. 
This sets forth in detail what is to be done, 
who will cooperate in doing it, and when it 
will be done. As a practical matter, the work 
plan is usually drafted at the same time co- 
operation with’ the various agencies is ar- 
ranged, and representatives of the interested 
agencies work with the supervisors in draft- 
ing it. 

This work plan covers in detail all recom- 
mended actions, techniques, and plans. For 
example, it may be specified that a certain 
type of soil on slopes of over 3 per cent 
should be cropped not more intensively than 
in a four-year rotation of tilled crop, small 
grain, and two years of hay, in a layout of 
contour-strip-cropping with the strips not ex- 
ceding 100 feet in width. Another example 
might be—in fact, almost always is—that 
woodlands shall be protected from fire and 
grazing. There is no limit to the extent to 
which practical wildlife management may be 
included in the work plan. Woodland plan- 
tations, shrub plantings, swamp and pond 
development, herbaceous wildlife field border 
plantings, hedge plantings, food patches, win- 
ter feeding—all may find their proper place 
in this plan for conservation action. Arrange- 
ments for landowner-sportsman-state co- 
operation are thus made simple and logical. 
Game management no longer has to stand 
alone on its own legs, but becomes a logical 
part of a broader conservation job, an action 
which is so fundamental to the farmers’ 
future well being that the permanency of the 
whole is firmly established. By coordinating 
all phases of land conservation, each is 
assured its place—another example of the old 
adage, “United we stand, divided we fall.” 

I may add that sportsman groups are play- 
ing an important part in the organization of 


SPORTSMEN! LOOK AHEADI!! 


who needs help to see and understand what 
to offer the pupils. For example, a child says 
he thinks it is perfectly all right to burn 
brush piles, because his father, a farmer, does 
it and he ought to know what he is doing. 
At first the teacher cannot make him under- 
stand that the home of the wildlife on his 
farm is destroyed. Finally, the teacher asks 
him if he has a pet. He has a gold fish. The 
teacher asks him to throw some of the ashes 
in the bowl with the gold fish. He says, “No, 
it will kill the gold fish”. When the teacher 
points out to the child that the rain can 
wash such ashes into the stream, thus pollut- 
ing the water and killing fish, he can under- 
stand that burning brush piles near a stream 
is a bad idea. Thus he is so convinced that 
he will urge his father to discontinue the 
practice of burning brush plies on his farm. 


The teachers in the classes I had the priv- 
ilege of attending were studying the official 
bulletins of Tennessee and other states, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania. The recommendations 
made by these teachers are considered for 
future publications. In turn the future pub- 
lications should be of more practical use to 
teachers and pupils respectively. It is noted 
that teacher training is of prime importance. 


Textbooks and supplementary materials are 
searce and good materials are not available. 
Stress is placed upon content rather than 
method. It is believed teachers must be 
taught HOW to teach conservation rather 
than conservation principles. 


Other valuable points of contact are being 
developed with great possibilities, such as 
creating interest and working with the 4-H 
clubs, the Boy Scouts and the Future Farmers 
of America. Youth craves activity, and con- 
servation is a worthwhile activity for a fu- 
ture good citizen. 


The Tennessee Conservation Department 
spends much time and effort in preparing 
educational materials, such as conservation 
posters, motion pictures, bulletins and other 
curriculum materials. To adequately and 
efficiently prepare these all important educa- 
tional materials for the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania some sort of clearing house must be 
established between our various departments 
to facilitate the work, so that the teachers 
and pupils may benefit to the greatest de- 
gree with the least tax upon our depart- 
ments. The sportsmen of Pennsylvania must 
insist on these progressive steps to be taken 
and realize that every dollar spent toward 
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districts. I have said that districts are organ- 
ized and run by the farmers. That is true, 
but the leadership in guiding the formation 
of a district may come from any source in- 
terested in conservation. I know of one case 
where a chamber of commerce is the guiding 
influence. There are a number of cases 
where wildlife interests have furnished this 
leadership. In one of these, an Izaak Walton 
League Chapter in Maryland has helped with 
the organization of two districts, both now 
operating. The opportunity is there for pio- 
neering service in advancing the cause of 
practical conservation on the land. 


With a district formed, the opportunity for 
cooperative wildlife work, both in the man- 
agement of the land itself and in landowner- 
sportsman relationships, is unlimited. It is 
the first time that the various interests in 
the conservation field have had a concrete 
opportunity to function together in a unified 
program. The folks interested in highway 
roadside beautification, those interested in co- 
operative woodland management, cities con- 
cerned with flood control, sportsmen inter- 
ested in game, and nature lovers interested 
in wild animals and plants, these and others 
as well as the farmer may coordinate their 
interests in effecting conservation of the re- 
sources of the land. 


Thirty-six states have enacted soil con- 
servation district laws in the last three years. 
There are more than 125 million acres now 
included in districts, and the total is growing 
rapidly. 


The sportsmen, through their National, 
State, and local federations, should be fully 
informed on these new developments in 
order that they may play their proper part 
in furthering conseravtion of our farmlands. 
While I recognize the difficulty of adequately 
presenting such a big subject to you in so 
short a time, I hope that you have at least 
received enough information to whet your 
appetite for more. 


Continued from Page 15 


conservation education is an investment on 
the natural resources and the human re- 
sources of Pennsylvania today and in the 
future. 





“On June 23 I located a Sparrow Hawk’s 
nest with young in it. The nest was in the 
boxing at the edge of the Willow Grove 
School House roof. The following day I 
went back to make a few observations. Using 
my binoculars I could easily see what type 
of food was being carried to the young. In 
three hours one trip was made by each 
parent. Each of them brought a field mouse. 
The following day in the P. M. I visited this 
place and found that the young had flown. 
My presence there no doubt prompted the 
old birds to hurry up their departure.”— 
Game Protector W. W. Britton, Franklin 
County. 





“Blacksnakes seem to be more plentiful 
this year. I have never seen as many or as 
many big ones. The boys on the WPA Pro- 
ject at Game Lands No. 95 killed a big black- 
snake recently that had seven grouse eggs 
inside of it."—Game Protector Troy C. Burns, 
Butler County. 
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Over Half a Century of Wildlife History conned om Pases 





Frank G. Ashbrook (right) in charge of Biological Survey’s section of fur resources, and his 
assistant, Charles E. Kellogg comparing pelts produced under various experimental methods 
in breeding and managing fur animals. 


of the Biological Survey have been empow- 
ered to apprehend violators of Federal hunt- 
ing regulations. The acts enable the United 
States game management agents to protect 
wildlife for both Federal and State agencies. 
Sixty-six agents are assigned throughout the 
country. 


The passage of these acts has enabled the 
Biological Survey to reduce the shooting of 
migratory waterfowl and to create refuges 
for these birds. While other factors have 
to some extent aided in the recovery of 
waterfowl populations since 1934 the prin- 
cipal cause of the increase has been the 
reduction of shooting in the United States. 


Federal Aid Act Helps States 


Another important act of Congress affect- 
ing wildlife conservation was passed in 1937 
when the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration, 
or the Pittman-Robertson Act, approved the 
appropriation of sums to be used by the 
States for the development of their wildlife 
resources. Appropriations cannot exceed th2 





amounts collected on the 10 percent excise 
tax on sporting arms and ammunition. Last 
year the excise tax amounted to some $3,- 
000,000. 


Since the Federal Aid Act was passed, 
more than 260 wildlife conservation projects 
in 43 States have been approved by the Bio- 
logical Survey, which administers the Fed- 
eral funds for the Secretary of the Interior. 
On each project, the Federal Government 
bears 75 percent of the costs and the State 
25 percent. 


No attempt is made to influence the type 
of conservation work the various State game 
commissions may wish to do. Projects sub- 
mitted for approval are checked only to see 
that they are feasible. The Survey offers 
advice to the game commissions only when 
it is requested. 

In 1938, Congress allotted $1,000,000 for 
Federal Aid work, and in 1939 it allotted 
$1,500,000 and the appropriation act for 1941 
carries $2,500 099 for this purpose. 


The money is apportioned to the various 
States on the basis of the acreage of the 
State and the number of hunting license 
holders it has. 


Cooperative Research Units Established 

In 1935, another important development 
in wildlife conservation began with the es- 
tablishment of cooperative wildlife research 
units. These units, 10 in all, are located 
throughout the country so that as a group 
the units can study all types of wildlife in 
various environments. Sponsored and finan- 
cially supported by State game commissions, 
land-grant colleges, the American Wildlife 
Institute, and the Biological Survey, the units 
emphasized research and practical phases of 
wildlife management. 

Cooperative units study the status of 
various forms of wildlife, seek means to im- 
prove conditions for wildlife in the States, 
and attempt to devise practical management 
techniques that may be adopted to main- 
tain desirable animal populations. 

Units are now located in Alabama, Iowa, 
Texas, Virginia, Maine, Utah, Ohio, Oregon, 
Missouri, and Pennsylvania. Eight of the 
units are now in their fifth year, while Mis- 
souri began in 1937 and Pennsylvania in 
1938. 

Since 1935, more than 35 projects have 
been completed, and about 375 manuscripts 
dealing with various management phases 
have been published. 


Duck Stamps Help Refuge System 

With the passage of the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act in 1934, all migratory 
bird hunters more than 16 years old are 
required to purchase a “duck stamp” each 
year. The duck stamp, which sells for $1, 
is about the size of a special delivery stamp 
and is sold at all first and second-class post 
offices and certain third-class post offices. 
Ninety percent of the money received from 
the stamps is used for the acquisition and 
development of waterfowl refuges; 10 percent 
is used for administrative purposes—to en- 
force the law, to print and distribute the 
stamps, and to print posters announcing 
regulations. 


Since the duck stamp was first inaugurated, 
the stamp sales each year have been as fol- 
lows: 635,001 (1934); 448,204 (1935); 603,623 
(1936); 783,039 (1937); and 1,002,715 (1938). 
More than 1,000,000 stamps were sold in 1939, 
but complete figures are not yet available. 

In Alaska, the Biological Survey conducts 
research on wildlife problems and maintains 
refuges. Its other functions are handled 
through its operating agency, the Alaska 
Game Commission. Eleven wildlife agents 
headed by a repreesntative of the Biological 
Survey, who also acts as the Commission’s 
Executive Secretary, enforce the hunting and 
trapping regulations, study the status of the 
various forms of wildlife, and take other 
measures to maintain adequate populations 
of all species and prevent the extirpation or 
extermination of any form. 


Name Changes, Work Continues 
Though the Biological Survey is consoli- 
dated with the Bureau of Fisheries in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Dr. Ira N. Gabrie!- 
son, newly appointed director of the Service, 
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What One School is Doing for Conservation 


First Aid in the Woods—First aid in the 
field is deemed a necessity by every sports- 
man. Every member is instructed in the 
modern and scientific method for the care 
of injuries caused by accident (especially 
during the hunting season). All of the boys 
are made to realize that many a life may be 
saved by this valuable knowledge. 


Clothing—Proper clothing is just as essen- 
tial to the sportsman as good firearms. Each 
member is given complete information as to 
what type of clothing is best suited for dif- 
ferent weather conditions. During the big 
game season the wearing of plenty of red is 
advised. 


Hunting Season—Upland Game—This year 
during the small game season 105 members 
hunted. These 105 members killed 523 rab- 
bits, 100 birds, and 247 squirrels. It is inter- 
esting to note that 55 boys used the .12 gauge 
shotgun, 39 used the .16 gauge, 9 used the 
.20 gauge, and only 2 used the .410. This in- 
dicates that the twelve gauge shotgun is the 
most popular firearm among the members. 


During the big game season 35 boys par- 
ticipated; these nimrods killed 6 bucks and 
5 does. 


FOXY BUSINESS 


population and to analyze just why these 
areas are lacking in foxes. To date the 
largest known area of such nature lies in 
the vicinity of the city of Lancaster. Here 
intensive farming has depleted most of the 
cover, and foxes can’t find suitable denning 
or hiding sites. Other foxless areas exist but 
are not as well described as the Lancaster 
County area. 


After the heavily and lightly populated 
areas are described it will be necessary to 
follow the trends of fox populations. Will 
these areas remain stable, or will the fox 
populations flow onto them and off? Pre- 
liminary indications are that in many regions 
of the Commonwealth, fox populations move 
about a great deal. Just what causes these 
movements? What will be the effects on the 
populations of various methods of taking 
foxes? What most effective methods can be 
applied to reduce heavy concentrations? 
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Trapping—Quite a number of the boys 
have their traps strung out during the trap- 
ping season. This season shows 94 muskrats, 
75 skunks, 22 weasels, and 44 opposums to 
the credit of the youthful trappers. 


Feeders and Shelters—During the cold 
winter months most of the members build a 
large number of game shelters. These shel- 
ters are visited by the boys at least once a 
week. Over ten tons of feed has been dis- 
tributed during the past winter and approxi- 
mately 150 shelters were constructed. 


Predators—While visiting the shelters con- 
stant watch was kept for the tracks of pre- 
datory animals and a good many _ weasels 
were destroyed. This system insures life to a 
great many animals that might have other- 
wise been destroyed. 


Removal of Game Animals—The junior 
sportsmen are constantly on the lookout for 
complaints of wildlife in gardens and other 
places where they are not welcome. These 
findings are reported to the local game 
warden, who sets traps and removes the ani- 
mals to places where they are less obnoxious. 


Animal Propagation—The club members 
manifest keen interest in the raising of ring- 


There are indeed many questions which need 
answering before we can manage foxes in- 
telligently so that their harmful predation 
and their beneficial habits are in balance. 


Food Habits and Diseases 


Wildlife workers have given much time 
to the study of predation and have arrived 
at a major premise: namely, that VARIA- 
TIONS IN THE DAMAGE INFLICTED BY 
PREDATORS UPON GAME ARISE FROM 
LOCAL VARIATIONS IN THE DENSITY 
OF PREDATOR POPULATIONS, AND 
FROM DIFFERENCES IN FOOD HABITS 
OF THE VARIOUS PREDATORS. Therefore, 
in attacking the question of predation, it 
will be necessary (1) to study the variations 
in population density—as mentioned before— 
and to discover the factors determining the 
variations; and (2) to study food habits over 
a long period of time in specific localities. 
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neck pheasants and each year receive a sup- 
ply of eggs and day-old chicks that are 
raised and eventually released under the 
supervision of the game protectors. 


Taxidermy—Many of the boys are inter- 
ested in preserving some of their choice 
specimens of killed game. During the hunt- 
ing season instructions are given in taxi- 
dermy. Many of the boys schooled in the 
art of taxidermy have in their possession 
some excellent mounted specimens. 


Annual Field Day—At the close of each 
school year the boys and their advisors hold 
the annual field day along the banks of the 
Allegheny River at Trunkeyville, Pa. The 
fifth annual field day was held this year 
on Friday, May 31st. Rifle contests, fishing 
contests, boating, and mushball were en- 
gaged in. Prizes were awarded for the largest 
legal fish caught and for the best rifle shot. 

“Help Wildlife” is the official slogan of the 
club. 


The club leaders are as follows: President, 
James Wagner; Vice President, Paul Shorts; 
Secretary, Clarence Zerres; Vice Secretary, 
Paul Vosburg; Sergeants-at-Arms, Paul Har- 
rison and Alvin Cherry; Principal, E. F. Bit- 
ters; Superintendent, John H. Linton. 
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Some excellent food habits studies of the red 
and gray foxes have been made in other 
eastern States and it will be fitting to utilize 
these studies. At the same time, diet studies 
should be made in carefully selected locali- 
ties throughout Pennsylvania. Herein, fox 
trappers and hunters might assist the Game 
Commission in its studies by submitting fox 
stomachs. 


Occasionally foxes suffer from diseases 
and parasites which tend to reduce their 
populations. It is important to gather more 
data on fox diseases and parasites. Here 
again fox hunters and trappers might be of 
considerable assistance by reporting any 
unusual conditions existing among foxes. 


Next month, we shall resume discussion of 
this very interesting topic and we shall 
summarize some of the findings made during 
the current fox survey. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


A big black bear, evidently in search of 
higher ground, wended his way from no one 
knows where, across the Hite farm on the 
outskirts of Newry to the western slope of 
the Catfish ridge near Duncansville recently. 


The big fellow was evidently following an 
old bear trail, since he kept going in a 
Straight line, corn fields, potato patches, 
fences, flower gardens and proximity to 
houses being nothing but a place to go 
through to him. 


At the home of Mrs. William Cooper just 
east of Newry, he went through the garden 
by the side of the house tramping things 
down as he went and Mrs. Cooper was ap- 
parently too much frightened to even order 
him out. The animal was also seen by Roger 


Thompson, Mrs. Showberger and a driver of 
a Long dairy truck, who came into close 
contact with the bear. 


The bear went on out through the John 
Weyant farm and into the wooded section. 
Since bears are not in season, he was allowed 
to pursue his course unmolested and those 
who saw him looked on from a distance. 


“A few days ago I received a complaint 
of a beaver in a man’s well. I supposed it 
was a Woodchuck but upon investigating I 
found a beaver weighing approximately 30 
pounds in the water 18 feet from the sur- 
face. With the help of Game Protector Tur- 
ner I let down a rope with a snare on the 
end and succeeded in getting the beaver by 
the tail and brought him out unharmed. 


There is no stream nearer than two miles.”— 
Game Protector Edward L. Shields, Elk 
County. 





Over Half a Century of 
Wildlife History 


(Continued from Page 30) 


contemplates no change in the type of work 
to be done by the organization. Assistant 
Director W. C. Henderson, who will be 
directly responsible for the functions for- 
merly assigned to the Biological Survey, was 
Associate Chief of the Biological Survey for 
24 years. He expects to continue the work 
under his direction in the same general lines 
taken by the Survey for the past half cen- 
tury. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


very forward proving station is the Patuxent Research Refuge 

where hundreds of squirrels, raccoons, muskrats, opossums, 
foxes, minks, ferrets, rabbits, and game birds all thrive and multiply 
inside the seven foot high fence which runs around the Refuge 
in a solid span of thirteen miles. Only the minks and the ferrets 
are kept in pens and these are used as guinea pigs for scientists 
studying distemper and parasites. 


There was a paragraph in an English paper recently about hunt 
servants wearing livery at pre-cub hunting exercise “to get young 
hounds used to scarlet coats.” The trouble with this is that all 
hounds, young or old, are color blind, as are all dogs. 


From the same side of the water Mr. James Fitzwilliam, the able 
Secretary of the British Field Sports Society, brings out that young 
evacuees from urban districts have had little or no chance to make 
contact with country life, and all that goes with it, including hunt- 
ing and other sports. In fact, their impressions are probably anti- 
hunting impressions from the cheaper press. By having meets 
convenient to evacuation centers the children can accompany 
hounds to draw and by personal experience learn to appreciate 
it all 


The Philadelphia Bulletin had a most interesting article recently 
from which the following quotations should be of interest: 


“The descendants of America’s first fox hunters will be found 
galloping over hill and dale after the red, long-legged, long-winded, 
speedy ‘Pennsylvania fox,’ which is found nowhere else in this 
country, except in Maryland and Virginia. The Indians who lived 
in Penn’s Woods said that this particular kind of fox was never 
seen before the coming of the Europeans. 


“Mr. William Kerr, of Rose Tree, a septuagenarian, and Mr. 
Edward F. Beale, of Radnor, now in his eighties, are still active 
as hunters. Fox hunting is definitely profitable to the community. 
In the first place, a hunt club increases the value of neighboring 
real estate. Land near the various clubs, which could have been 
purchased for $50 an acre twenty-five years ago, now brings $1,000. 
Furthermore, as an industry, it maintains a great many people— 
veterinary surgeons, habit makers, saddlemakers, whipmakers, boot- 
makers, besides all the kennelmen, grooms, stablemen, and so forth. 
The thirteen recognized hunts in this part of the country each has 
an average of seventy-five hounds and two hundred horses. It 
costs a member $250 for a season from September 15 to March 25. 
A guest pays a ‘capping fee’ of $10 for one day’s hunting. The 
village blacksmith, incidentally, doesn’t stand around under spread- 
ing chestnut trees any more. He puts his forge and all his equip- 
ment into a truck and drives around to his customers. A few 
hunting men have their own forges at their stables, but this is 
unusual. 


“Fox hunting in the United States is very different from what 
it is in England, where foxes are as plentiful as rabbits. Where 
the famous English hunts, the Quron, Belvoir, Cottesmore, Fernie, 
and others, always kill one or two foxes a day, Radnor does not 
kill more than ten or fifteen in a year.” 


CHESTNUT TREES 


AUGUST 


« « By W. NEWBOLD ELY, M. F. H. 


“The pastime of following the hounds, or fox hunting, involves 
an annual expenditure of from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 in Great 
Britain.” 

The staid London Times carries this ad. “The Wardog Gasproof 
Kennel” for $14.77 with this moving copy: 

“Could you watch him die? Could you ever forgive yourself— 
could you ever forget his abject terror should the dreaded gis 
attacks come? 


“Every lover of our dumb friends must face this horrible ques- 
tion. Here is the answer—the perfect gasproof kennel.” The 
kennel has a glass door and fresh air is pumped in with a bellows 
arrangement. 

The Missouri Game Commission so appreciates the fox that they 
have a new rule this year which brought forth this from Harry 
Ross in the Kansas City Journal: 

“Boy, can the red foxes of Missouri sing that ditty—N’Yah! N’yah! 
You can’t catch me. .! — next year. For the Missouri Conservation 
Commission is going to put a new rule into effect January 1 which 
will allow you to chase foxes or ’coons all you want to, but Heaven 
help you if you happen to catch or kill the furry little critters at 
any time. 

“Thomas Bagnell, county conservation officer says he doesn’t 
expect to have any trouble making the human devotees of fox 
hunting understand the new code, but he hasn’t yet figured out a 
way to get the point over to hound dogs. 

“A good hound operates under the quaint conceit that if he can 
shag down a fox he can kill him. About the only out Bagnell can 
see is for that class of hunters who follow the Missouri system of 
fox hunting to change their whole procedure. 

“The Missouri system is strictly a sport for an indolent man. 
The usual procedure is for a bunch of men to gather in a clearing, 
build a fire and, when a fox appears, turn the hounds loose to 
chase the fox. 

“The hunters just sit around swapping yarns and smoking and 
‘cussing’ and having a general good time. They follow the hounds 
by listening to the baying of the dogs. 

“*That’s that there ol’ Jennie dog out in front,’ one lolling hunter 
will remark when a mournful wail is heard. ‘She’s not a bad hound, 
1 got her offen a feller up in Smithville.’ 

“Under the new rule, this languid sport will become a night- 
mare unless the hunters all want to wind up in the county keester. 
They can build the fire if they want to, but presumably it won't 
be worth the bother. The sportsmen can’t hang around much and 
stay out of jail. 

“When the fox blows into the precinct, the hounds will set off 
in wild pursuit. After them, apparently, will go the hunters, 
galloping and wheezing away for their freedom. 

“For if the dogs should just happen to forget about the con- 
servation commission in the hot thrill of the chase and knock the 
little varmint off, the commission will take drastic steps against 
the owners who let it happen. Naturally, persons who ride to the 
hounds also will be under the same rules.” 


Continued from Page 14 


interest in the chestnut as a commercial pro- 
position was being thoroughly aroused. 


It is, then, strikingly apparent that a tree 
of so great potentialities should have received 
the attention and care which any other im- 
portant fruit or timber tree instead of being 
left alone to regenerate naturally in competi- 
tion with other forest growth. The loss of 
our native tree is a calamity but one not ir- 
reparable, for it is obvious that the cultiva- 
tion of the chestnut will not be abandoned 
because of a temporary setback. The wide- 
spread admiration for it will easily assist us 
in predicting with full assurance that “chest- 
nut orchards” will spring up in the wake of 
a pest. 

In heroic attempts to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of the chestnut, they are not confined 
to our government alone, although the De- 


partment of Agriculture may be looked upon 
as the leader in this respect since they have 
unlimited facilities to probe deeply and fully 
into the matter. Hortoculturalists every- 
where, both professional and amateur, are 
wide awake and alert in this struggle and 
encouraging results are already manifest. 
From early indications we may find ground 
to venture the suggestion that the future 
chestnut will be of somewhat different 
character as compared with the native, for 
oriental influence of exotic trees are making 
themselves felt in developing blight resistant 
strains. 


When the final chapter of the story of the 
chestnut shall’ have been written, and the 
exciting drama of rehabilitation realized, we 
may believe the chestnut shall be welcomed 
back into our forests and orchards with pomp 


and ceremony accorded no other tree. Not 
only will it concern us, but the happy forest 
families will, again, dwell in a land of plenty. 
They will know no want. 

May we suppose that Joyce Kilmer was 
looking toward a chestnut tree when he 
wrote that beautiful poem “Trees”. 

I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 





“For the first time since the large parking 
area has been in use at the Pymatuning 
Refuge, cars were parked on the temporary 
area on July 4. During the early afternoon 
the parking area was filled. It is estimated 
that more than 5,000 persons visited the 
Museum between 8:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M.’— 
Game Protector Burt L. Oudette, Crawford 
County. 
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THE RED BAT 








ITIS A SWIFT 
FLYER, FEEDING 
ON INSECTS 
CAPTURED 
DURING ITS 
EVENING 
WANDERINGS. 


MOST OF THE DAYLIGHT 
HOURS ARE SPENT 

SLEEPING INA 
TREE, PARTLY 
HIDDEN BY 
FOLIAGE. 





CONTRARY TO POPULAR 
OPINION, BATS ARE CLEANLY 
ABOUT THEIR PERSON AND 
09 NOT HARBOR BECO BUGS. 





ITS PUG NOSE AND BROAD 
MOUTH ARE ADAPTED TO 
SEIZING ITS PREY. 











TWO TO FOUR 
YOUNG ARE BORN 
IN LATE MAY OR JUNE 
AND ARE CARRIED BY 
THE MOTHER UNTIL 
THEIR COMBINED i 
WEIGHT EXCEEDS HERS 





LATE IN SEPTEMBER RED BATS MIGRATE TO 
THE SOUTH. AT THIS TIME THEY OFTEN FLY 
BY DAY. 
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MR. FARMER 


Leave a Few Shocks of 


Corn Stand for Wildlife 
This Winter 











